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Although  The  New  York  Times  is  a  general  newspaper, 
not  a  trade  paper,  it  passes  with  top  honors  among  the  people 
who  make  up  the  great  retail  industry  of  America.  For,  according 
to  a  recent  survey,  84  out  of  every  100  department  store  executives 
and 'buyers  throughout  the  country  read  The  New  York  Times 
regularly. 

This  "mark”  of  84%  attests  to  the  value  of  The  Times 
as  a  medium  of  business,  trade,  and  fashion  news,  as  well  as  a 
profitable  medium  for  fabric  and  fashion  advertising. 

For  thousands  of  women  readers  The  Times  is  a  guide 
to  shopping.  For  thousands  of  men  and  women  "in  the  trade” 
it  is  a  key  to  both  buying  and  selling. 
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DEATH  OF  IRVING  C.  FOX 

Retailing  has  lost  another  good  friend 
and  loyal  servant  through  the  death 
of  Irving  C.  Fox.  He  went  to  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  National  Retail 
Drv  Cioods  Association  in  1933.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  experiment  with  N.  R.  A.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  codes,  drafted  by  various  organiza¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers,  were  being  hied  for 
approval  and  in  all  of  them,  of  course,  the 
interests  of  retailers  were  involved.  The  late 
Harold  R.  Young  was  in  charge  of  tlie  ^V^ash- 
ington  Office  and  had  f)een  for  some  fourteen 
years  prior  to  the  coming  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  N.  R.  A.  period  so  greatly  increased 
the  burden  on  .Mr.  Young  that  he  had  to 
ha\e  assistance.  Irving  Fox  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Namm  Store  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  a  vice-president  of  the  company. 
Although  the  present  writer  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  he  is  unable 
to  account  for  the  particular  piece  of  good 
fortune  which  led  to  the  securing  of  Irving 
Fox  for  this  important  work.  He  was  secured, 
however,  and  he  did  a  magnificent  job  for 
retailers  in  that  season  of  feverish  and  not 
always  well-directed  activity. 

Wherever  Irving  Fox  went  among  the  de- 
partmerits  in  Washington,  those  who  were  in 
attendance  knew  he  was  present.  He  was 
effective  in  blocking  scores  of  provisions  in 
codes  which  would  have  worked  unwarranted 
hardship  upon  the  retailers  of  the  country. 
.•\s  one  man  representing  manufacturers’  in¬ 
terests  said  at  about  that  time,  ‘AVhen  Mr. 
Fox  speaks  people  listen  with  respect  because 
they  know  he  understands  what  he  is  talking 


about  and  he  never  gives  way  until  the  thing 
to  which  he  takes  exception  has  been  straight¬ 
ened  out  to  his  satisfaction.” 

In  the  best  p>ossible  sense,  Irving  Fox  was 
aggressixe  in  the  cause  of  what  he  knew  was 
right.  By  disposition  he  was  friendly  and 
open-minded  and  always  willing  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  but  if  a  fight  was  indicated  as  necessary 
he  never  hesitated  to  open  hostilities  with¬ 
out  delay.  Retailers  have  been  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  some  eleven  years  of  such  battling  by 
Irving  Fox  for  a  square  deal. 

His  years  in  business  and  in  \Vashington 
had  been  a  rich  experience  and  his  profound 
legal  knowledge  was  such  as  caused  many 
other  attorneys  to  turn  to  him  for  advice  in 
connection  with  the  uncharted  labyrinths  of 
administrative  law.  .Although  he  xvas  at  all 
times  the  spokesman  and  counsellor  of  the 
retail  trade,  he  never  became  a  zealot.  When 
retailers  crossed  the  boundaries  of  what  they 
might  properly  and  justly  expect,  as  some¬ 
times  they  did,  Irving  Fox  was  as  quick  to 
correct  their  thinking  as  he  always  was  to 
defend  their  just  claims.  His  years  of  service 
to  the  trade  had  amply  demonstrated  to  our 
members,  as  well  as  to  the  representatives  of 
other  retail  trades,  that  Irving  Fox  was  a  man 
who  merited  their  confidence.  They  did  not’ 
hesitate  to  profit  through  his  sound  advice. 

It  is  a  measure  of  him  as  a  man  that  he 
and  Harold  Young  had  worked  together  in 
such  complete  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  so  many  years.  Their  partnership  was 
ideal.  Each  did  the  things  for  which  he  best 
was  fitted  by  experience  and  temperament. 
Each  had  a  profound  respect  and  affection 
for  the  other.  This  representation  for  the 
letail  tiade  could  hardly  have  been  improved 
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Is  the  bareback  dress  suitable  for  office  wear? 
LIFE  stepped  up  the  controversy  with  this 
picture  of  highly  decorative  Jean  Tait,  in 
what  may  be  the  coming  hot-weather  style 
for  office  workers. 

Because  this  picture  appeared  in  LIFE,  it 
was  seen  by  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
country. 

How  important  to  you  in  the  depart¬ 
ment-store  business  is  the  fact  that 
LIFE  has  so  many  miliions  of  readers?  - 
Read  what  Mr.  Harold  G.  Tunison,  of 
Peterson-Hamed-Von  Maur,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  says  about  LIFE:  “I’d  guess 
that  at  least  half  the  people  of  our  city 
read  LIFE  and  the  other  half  are  cer¬ 
tainly  missing  something.’’ 

^^llat  Mr.  Tunison  says  about  the  people  of 
Davenport  is  pretty  apt  to  be  true  of  your 
customers,  too.  For  in  every  city  and  town, 
right  across  the  nation,  LIFE  has  more 
readers  each  week  than  any  other  magazine. 


LIFE 


More  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazine  in  America 
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upon  and  all  letailers,  not  merely  those  who 
held  membership  in  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  gained 
m  protection  from  unreasonable  laws  and 
legulations.  which  these  men  provided. 

The  death  of  Harold  Young  early  in  July 
was  a  severe  shock  to  Irving  Fox,  who 
mourned  him  as  few  men  ever  mourn  their 
own  brothers.  His  grief  was  so  pronounced 
that  those  who  were  much  closer  to  Harold 
were  obliged  to  put  aside  their  own  sorrow 
in  the  effort  to  comfort  him.  Irving’s  own 
health  had  been  waning  through  the  months 
since  the  operations  he  underwent  a  year 
ago  and  at  the  obsequies  ft)r  Harold  he  sat 
and  repeated  in  a  low  voice— “It  isn’t  true.  It 
can’t  be  true.” 

Despite  his  condition  Irving  Fox  to  the 
very  last  attempted  to  carry  on  his  duties  of 
the  Washington  Gffice.  He  attended  meet¬ 
ings  when  it  was  obvious  he  should  have  been 
in  bed  and  yet  to  have  denied  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  on  would  have  been  no  kind¬ 
ness.  F\'en  during  the  week  preceding  his 
death  he  relayed  to  us  his  advice  on  various 
probleiiis  and  his  own  great  concern  was  for 
the  work  of  the  .Association. 

Our  trade  has  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the 
less  of  Irving  Fox  and  Harold  Young.  Others 
will  take  their  place  and  the  work  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
go  on  without  interruption,  but  to  those  t.f 
us  who  knew'  them  so  well  and  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  work  with  them  on  terms  of  such 
confidence  and  perfect  understanding,  their 
loss  is  irreparable. 

If  ever  the  holy  phrase— ‘AVell  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant”— was  merited  by 
mortal  men,  Irving  Fox  and  Harold  Young 
have  tvon  the  right  to  hear  it  in  some  far-off 
lofty  place. 

DCTOURING  THE  RETAILER 

NDOUBTEDLY,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  home  building  in  the 
postwar  period.  Some  folks  say  a 
million  new  homes  will  be  built  each  year  for 
the  five  years  following  the  war.  These  figures 
doubtless  are  optimistic,  but  unquestionably 
there  will  be  considerable  home  building. 


Retailers  will  be  glad  to  see  such  a  housing 
development  because  new  homes  help  the 
community  and  inevitably  lead  to  increased 
retail  sales. 

The  F.H.A.  plan  of  including  movable 
major  electrical  appliances  with  the  new 
houses  and  covering  their  cost  under  the  same 
20-year  mortgage  with  which  indebtedness 
up(*n  the  house  and  grounds  are  covered  pre¬ 
sents  new  difficulties  for  the  retailer.  This 
plan,  which  was  authorized  before  the  war, 
lias  been  meaningless  during  the  war  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cessation  of  building  and  the 
lack  of  appliances. 

Under  this  plan,  after  the  war  it  seems 
likely  that  some  of  the  wholesale  distributors 
of  refrigerators  and  other  major  appliances 
will  be  selling  their  products  direct  to  the 
builders,  thus  detouring  the  regular  dealers. 
This  prospect  has  been  the  cause  of  a  lot  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  retailers  as  they 
look  forward  to  the  postwar  period. 

It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  the  average 
family,  confronted  with  the  large  under¬ 
taking  of  financing  a  new  home,  probably 
would  find  it  a  convenience  to  have  such 
things  as  a  refrigerator  and  various  other 
major  appliances  included  in  the  purchase 
price  of  the  house  and  amortized  by  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  one  general  mortgage. 

If  this  can  be  arranged  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  passing  up  the  retailer,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  have  something  of  the  kind 
worked  out.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  why  this  business  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  house  builder  and  away  from 
the  retailer. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  some  of  the 
appliance  manufacturers  have  greeted  this 
plan  with  enthusiasm,  probably  because  it 
looks  as  though  there  might  be  a  chance  to 
put  a  million  refrigerators  a  year  into  new 
homes.  Perhaps  that  prospect  has  blinded 
them  to  their  responsibility  to  their  regular 
dealers.  It  would  be  well  if  they  would  stop 
and  think  a  bit  of  some  of  the  probable 
consequences. 

Perhaps  the  manufacturers  may  figure  that 
they  will  sell  their  appliances  for  the  same 
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prices  as  those  which  go  through  the  regular 
channels  of  business  and  any  concessions  in 
price  will  come  from  by-passing  the  dealer 
and  possibly  through  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tor  taking  a  bit  less  than  usual.  That  is  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  unsound  thinking  and  it 
may  prove  that  the  manufacturer  could  find 
no  quicker  way  to  destroy  his  business  than 
by  a  too-eager  will  to  run  after  every  catch¬ 
penny  plan  of  this  kind. 

To  begin  with,  you  may  expect  the  home 
builder  to  include  the  appliance  at  a  price 
less  than  it  is  listed  at.  Buyers  of  homes, 
especially  those  who  buy  houses  from  “de¬ 
velopers,”  are  likely  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
dickering.  The  purchase  represents  a  major 
undertaking  and  price  is  an  acutely  important 
consideration.  If  house  sales  are  slow,  prices 
will  be  cut  and  one  way  to  tempt  the  pur¬ 
chaser  probably  will  be  to  make  practically 
no  charge  for  the  appliances.  The  fortunate 
buyer  will  tell  his  friends  and  the  result  in 
that  locality  is  likely  to  be  that  appliances 
carrying  that  particular  brand  will  be  diffi 
cult  to  sell  at  normal  prices. 

We  think  it  extremely  likely  that  where 
either  the  wholesale  distributor  or  the  ItKal 
utility  by-passes  the  dealer  and  sells  a  lot 
of  appliances  to  some  building  concern,  the 
dealers  are  not  going  to  be  enthusiastic  alxmt 
carrying  and  pushing  that  line.  This  will  be 
only  natural.  It  will  Be  a  spontaneous  re¬ 
action  and  will  not  need  any  group  encourage¬ 
ment.  Once  the  retailers  lose  faith  in  the 
manufacturer,  his  line  will  not  be  desirable 
to  them.  Thus,  a  manufacturer  who  reaches 
out  too  greedily— or  encourages,  or  permits, 
his  wholesale  distributors  to  do  so— for  a 
share  of  this  type  of  business,  well  may 
destroy  all  of  the  dealer  good-will,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  the  public  good-will  which  he 
has  built  up  over  the  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  is  now  open 
for  the  major  appliances  to  be  placed  in 
these  new  houses  and  covered  by  the 
mortgage.  That  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
blinked.  We  believe  the  alert  retailer  will  go 
after  that  type  of  business.  He  will  not  wait 
until  the  building  concern  has  established  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  utility  or  the  wholesale 


distributor.  He  will  try  to  develop  this 
business  himself.  It  may  have  to  be  taken  at  ^ 
a  concession  from  list  prices,  but  the  c(ftt  of 
handling  certainly  should  be  less  than  in  the 
case  of  appliances  sold  in  single  units  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  whatever  extraordinary  concessions  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  get  this 
business,  the  manufacturer  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  share.  Such  concessions  should  not  be 
of  the  type  which  will  encourage  builders  to 
give  away  the  appliances  and  so  destroy  the 
normal  market  among  consumers. 

It  seems  to  us  the  manufacturers  could  con¬ 
trol  this  situation  fairly  well,  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  The  appliances  start  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Without  him,  there  would  be  no 
appliances.  Then  they  are  handed  down  to 
whatever  distributive  organization  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  have  set  up.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturer  does  not  countenance  his  wholesale 
distributors  or  the  utilities  detouring  the 
retailer,  tl>e  situation  would  seem  to  be  under 
control. 

The  retailer,  however,  should  not  wait  for 
the  manufacturer  to  establish  such  a  policy. 
He  should  approach  the  manufacturer  on 
the  subject.  .\n  announcement  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  policy  on  this  point  should  be 
one  of  the  determining  factors  by  which  the 
retailer  will  decide  which  appliances  he  in¬ 
tends  to  carry  and  push,  when  the  lines  again 
are  available. 

Tnless  a  sane  and  sound  policy  is  developed 
bv  the  manufacturers,  there  will  be  no  alter¬ 
native  for  the  larger  retailers  except  the 
private  brands,  and  we  predict  that  if  the 
leading  manufacturers  compel  the  retailers 
to  take  such  action,  there  will  be  great  de¬ 
velopments  in  private  brand  appliances.  In 
pre-war  days,  appliances  for  private  brands 
came  chiefly  from  manufacturers  who  also 
were  marketing  their  own  brands,  .\fter  this 
war.  there  no  doubt  will  be  plants,  the 
operators  of  which  would  be  glad  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  needs  of  the  private  brain' 
retailer. 

Here  is  something  in  the  nature  of  post¬ 
war  planning  upon  which  retailers  and  mam- 
facturers  should  get  together  right  now. 
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TO  some  of  us  who  attended  more  distribution  over  the  retail  occasional  hum  of  an  airplane  pass- 
the  Absecon  Conference,  the  counters  that  will  keep  men  em-  ing  overhead  reminded  the  dele- 
outstanding  development  at  ployed  in  the  industries  behind  gates  of  the  world  outside  and  the 
that  two  day  meeting  was  a  realiza-  retailing.  Increased  production  of  momentous  things  going  on. 
tion  that  retailing  was  being  cast  consumer  goods  will  put  millions  From  the  hours  of  discussion  that 
for  a  role  in  postwar  readjustment  of  men  to  work  when  reconversion  ttxjk  place,  we  lift  the  salient  facts 
probably  unequaled  in  importance  from  munition  making  is  accom-  that  developed  in  order  to  present 
by  any  other  single  branch  of  busi-  plished.  but  it  will  not  keep  them  here  a  quick  boil-down  of  the  con- 
ness.  For  it  was  evident  that  the  at  work  if  distribution  lags.  elusions  arrived  at.  For  instance,  it 

small  group  of  earnest  men— some  To  accomplish  this  job  of  selling  was  forecast  that  the  national  in- 
60.  representatives  of  the  well  more  gocxls  than  ever  in  our  his-  come  will  recede  after  the  war  to 
known  industrv  postwar  planning  torv,  memlx?rs  of  the  Conference  about  S125  billions,  which  it  was 
committees -who  journeyed  to  the  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  believed  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
delightfullv  pleasant  Sc'aview  Conn-  necessarv  to  have  a  closer  coordi-  employment  levels  at  from  53  to  58 
trv  C;hdj  at  .\bsecon.  New  Jersey,  as  nation  between  producer  and  dis-  millions  of  men  and  women.  This 
guests  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  tributor  aided  by  a  sound,  helpful  is  the  goal  the  Conference  was  told 
r.(K)ds  .Association  were  undivided  fiscal  pM)licy  in  which  taxation  will  must  be  achieved  to  preserve  our 
in  the  belief  that  the  resjwnsibilitv  tend  to  encourage  free  enterprise.  American  way  of  life, 
of  preset  s  ing  our  present  economy  Summing  up  briefly,  as  we  There  will  be  no  major  decrease 
will  rest  ultimately  on  the  shoulders  are  unable  to  publish  the  speeches  in  the  general  price  level  of  com- 
of  the  men  and  svomen  who  operate  and  discussion  in  this  issue  (a  modities  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  retail  stores  of  .America.  complete  report  will  be  printed  the  sfteakers,  nor  will  there  be  an 

Successful  bevond  all  question—  in  the  September  issue)  there  was  immediate  buiding  boom.  Many 
histoi v-making.  in  the  opinion  of  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  hang-  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made 
manv  who  took  part  in  it.  the  ing  over  the  meeting.  Men  had  a  first.  Most  people  too,  he  stated. 
Conference  searchingly  applied  the  chance  to  think  and  listen  at  this  will  hold  their  bonds.  The  costs 
microscrope  of  unlimited  debate  conference,  rarelv  exfjerienced  to  of  distribution,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  basic  problems  of  the  future  such  a  degree  by  our  trades.  Iso-  would  not  increase  materially, 
which  arc  associated  with  business  lated.  so  to  speak,  from  the  dis-  -At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
and  government.  Out  of  the  maze  turbing  influences  of  telephone  the  Postwar  Committee  of  the 
of  statistics,  forecasts,  and  economic  calls  and  other  distractions,  which  N.R.D.G..A.  issued  a  formal  state- 
theories  advanced  by  outstand-  so  often  break  into  trade  gather-  ment  setting  forth  its  recommenda- 
ing  sjjeakers  came  the  inescapable  ings.  the  delegates  put  all  thev  had  tions  as  the  result  of  the  discussions 
conclusion  that  it  will  be  more  and  into  the  deliberations.  Onlv  the  as  printed  elsewhere. 
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Recommendations  of  the 
Postwar  Planning 
Committee 


The  Post-W'^ar  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  important  part  which  re¬ 
tail  distrbution  must  assume  in 
making  the  readjustment  necessary 
to  preserve  and  maintain  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise,  offers  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  to 
retail  merchants  generally  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

The  first  resjX)nsibility  and  most 
earnest  determination  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  to  prosecute  the  war  re¬ 
lentlessly  to  a  speedy  and  final 
victory.  No  other  consideration 
must  lie  permitted  to  interfere 
with  this  purpose. 

.\lthough  there  are  many  serious 
problems  to  be  met  and  overcome, 
we  affirm  our  abiding  faith  and 
complete  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

Retailer  Planning 

W'e,  therefore,  urge  upon  all 
members  of  the  retail  trades  the 
im|>ortance  of  completing  their 
individual  plans  for  the  future  of 
their  enterprises  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  proceed  with  the  execution 
of  such  plans  as  promptly  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit. 

Commodity  Prices 
Our  opinion,  as  the  result  of  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  recent  Postwar 
Conference  here  at  Absecon,  N.  j., 
is  that  on  production  following 
reconversion  there  w’ill  lie  no  major 
decrease  in  the  general  price  level 
of  commodities. 

Retailer  Opportunity 

Retailers  are  urged  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  are  inherent  in  the  thwarted 
demands  of  consumers  during  the 
war  years  for  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise,  and  the  vast 
production  of  new  commodities 
which  the  postwar  period  w’ill 
bring.  To  do  this  retailers  must 
improve  their  selling  methods. 
Plans  for  the  strengthening  of 


selling  forces  should  be  made  with¬ 
out  delay  and  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted  with  full  vigor  as  soon  as 
manpower  conditions  will  jjermit. 

Through  better  selling,  retailers 
can  serve  the  interests  of  their  own 
enterprises  and  can  perform  the 
more  important  task  of  creating 
jobs.  'I'he  retail  distributive  trades, 
if  fully  alert  to  their  opjjortunity 
and  aggressively  active  in  execu¬ 
tion,  can  sell  the  volume  of  goods 
necessary  to  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  maintain  the  economy. 
Only  by  such  action  can  the  en¬ 
larged  responsibilities  of  retailers 
be  met. 

What  Retailer  Needs  Can 
Contribute 

In  order  to  measure  the  contri¬ 
bution  which  retailers  can  make 
during  the  difficult  period  of  re¬ 
conversion,  we  recommend  that  the 
.Association  secure  from  its  mem¬ 
bers.  and  from  other  retailers  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate,  statements  cover¬ 
ing  the  following  points: 

a.  An  estimated  dollar  cost  of 
such  improvements,  expan¬ 
sions  and  alterations  as  they 
are  planning  to  make  to 
plants  and  equipments. 

b.  The  nature  and  dollar  value 
of  goods,  presently  unobtain¬ 
able,  which  retailers  are 
prepared  to  buy  when  avail¬ 
able. 

c.  An  estimate  of  the  number 
of  jobs  which  they  expect  to 
have  available  in  their  own 
establishments  and  a  simple 
classification  of  such  job 
op|X)rtunities. 

Retailer  Relations  With 
Sources  of  Supply 

The  Post-War  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  problems 
of  prompt  and  satisfactory  recon¬ 
version  can  be  simplified  through 
the  development  of  better  relations 
between  retail  distributors  and 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Will  Builders  or  Stores  Get  Postwar 
Appliance  Sales? 

By  Rollin’  Williams 

Will  a  woman  let  a  home  builder  choose  her  kitchen  range?  That  is  only  one  of  the 
matiy  absorbing  questions  on  the  minds  of  stores  and  home  builders  today.  In  the  matter 
of  fully  equipped  homes  of  the  future,  it  is  understood  that  big  building  concerns  are 
attempting  to  become  franchised  by  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment.  If  this 
practice  becomes  ividespread  and  characteristic  of  postwar  building  prospects,  it  is  felt 
that  the  appliance  business  of  retail  stores  will  be  seriously  affected. 


The  concern  which  unques- 
ionably  is  developing  in  the 
retail  trade  over  the  after  the 
war  prospiects  of  losing  millions 
of  dollars  of  appliance  sales  to  new 
home  buyers,  stems  from  the  rec¬ 
ent  publicity  given  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration’s  agree¬ 
ment  to  insure  mortgages  covering 
various  types  of  home  electrical 
operating  equipment.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  raised  which  ap¬ 
pear  so  far  to  be  unanswered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  not  in 
favor  of  this  plan  for  postwar 
residential  construction. 

Postwar  Construction 

The  FHA  has  not  presented  any 
new  principles  or  policies,  as  their 
regulations  have  allowed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  inclusion  of  equip¬ 
ment,  if  that  was  the  intent  and 
understanding  between  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee.  .As  far  as  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  is  concerned,  practices 
have  varied  among  communities, 
but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  has 
been  the  custom  for  several  years 
to  include  all  equipment  items  as 
original  installations  when  the 
houses  were  built.  What  has 
brought  the  matter  to  prominent 
attention  at  the  present  time  is 
keen  interest  in  postwar  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  building  industry’s 
promotion  of  new  and  increased 
recognition  of  the  desirability  and 
need  of  complete  operating  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  extension  of  past 
practices,  rather  than  any  new  ap¬ 
provals  or  policies. 


Manufacturer  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  are  apparently  consider¬ 
ing  this  plan  very  seriously  and 
with  caution.  Their  statement  re¬ 
garding  it  are  guarded.  .Some  of 
them  see  advantages  in  it,  others 
do  not.  Some  even  refuse  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  Dealers  generally  question 
its  praticability.  A  few  say  they  are 
not  greatly  alarmed  over  the  pros¬ 
pects.  But  all  are  opposed  to  any 
plan  that  w'ill  rob  them  of  business. 

Dealers  p>oint  out  that,  for  the 
most  part,  such  items  have  in  the 
past  been  bought  by  the  home  own¬ 
er  as  separate  equipment  through 
retail  channels.  It  is  undersUxtd 
that  now  big  speculative  builders 
are  attempting  to  become  fran¬ 
chised  by  the  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  If  successful, 
they  can  buy  this  equipment  at 
wholesale  and  make  a  proBt  on 
both  the  house  and  the  appliances. 
If  this  practice  becomes  national  in 
scope  and  characteristic  of  the 
enormous  jxistwar  building  proj¬ 
ects  now  being  planned,  some  feel 
it  will  seriously  affect  the  appliance 
business  of  department  stores. 

No  Set  Rule 

Items  to  be  included  in  the  FH.\ 
insured  mortgage  are  by  mutual 
consent  of  borrower  and  lender 
and  are  to  be  determined  by  each 
insuring  office  on  the  basis  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  locally  considered  a 
part  of  real  estate.  .At  the  present 
time,  FHA  offices  in  42  states  have 
declared  ranges  eligible  for  insur¬ 
ance  under  the  realty  mortgage. 


Refrigerators  are  eligible  in  41 
states,  dishwashers  in  40,  garbage 
dispiosals  in  34,  and  sequence  typ>e 
laundries  in  18. 

Under  a  long  term  single  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  some  builders  expect 
to  offer  in  the  postwar  era  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  house.  Mortgagees 
are  now  planning  to  finance  home 
operating  equipment  under  the 
long  term  mortgage.  Certain  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  associations  have  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  influence 
legislation  to  include  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  form  a  clause  to  permit  loans 
on  electrical  equipment.  We  hear 
that  a  large  banking  group  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  plan  to  finance  operat¬ 
ing  equipment  as  a  part  of  the 
house. 

Pro  and  Con 

To  what  extent  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  will  back  this  plan  is  a 
serious  question.  Taking  the  view 
that  it  has  much  in  its  favor,  one 
manufacturer  said,  “There  are  32 
to  35  million  existing  homes,  which 
constitute  the  retail  market.  The 
fact  that  new  homes  set  new  stand¬ 
ards  for  old  homes,  regardless  of 
the  channels  through  which  they 
are  served,  will  greatly  increase  the 
retailers’  jX)tential  business  in  exist¬ 
ing  homes. 

“.Also,”  he  insisted,  “owner-built 
homes  involve  retail  or  consumer 
buying  motives,  and  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  new  homes  in  this  category 
will  need  retail  selling  skill,  which 
is  the  specialty  of  dealers,  depart- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Recommendations  of  the 
Postwar  Planning 
Committee 


THH  I’osl-Wai  I’lanning  Canii- 
miiicc  ol  the  Xaiioiial  Retail 
l)r\  (ituuK  .Asmk  iaiioii,  ret«)g- 
iii/ing  the  iinponani  pan  which  re¬ 
tail  di^ti  biitioii  imiNt  asMimc  in 
inakitig  the  readjtistmein  iiecessaix 
to  prcxerxe  atul  iiiaiiitaiti  out  s\s- 
tem  ol  Iree  eiiterprise.  oilers  to  the 
iiu-nilH-rs  ol  the  .\ssot iatioii  and  to 
lelail  merchants  generally  the  lol 
lowing  suggestions: 

The  Inst  responsihilitv  attd  most 
earnest  determination  ol  all  .\meri- 
(ans  is  to  prosecute  the  war  n- 
hutlessU  to  a  speech  and  Imal 
viciorx.  .\o  other  consideration 
must  he  permittetl  to  ititerlere 
with  this  purpose. 

Ahhongh  there  are  man\  serious 
piohlems  to  he  met  and  ovenome. 
wi-  alhnn  out  abiding  laith  and 
(omplete  conlidetice  in  the  Intme 
ol  the-  I’nited  States. 

Retailer  Planning 

We.  therefore,  urge  upon  all 
iiundKis  ol  the  retail  trades  the 
importance  «)l  completing  theii 
indixidnal  plans  lor  the  Intnre  ol 
iheii  entei  prises  as  soon  as  possihh' 
and  to  pioceed  with  the  execution 
ol  siuh  |)lans  as  prompth  as  con 
ditions  will  peiinit. 

CloinmtKlity  Prices 

Out  opinion,  as  the  residt  ol  dis 
( nssioiis  in  the  recent  Postwar 
Conlerence  here  at  .Vhsecon.  \.  |.. 
is  that  on  piodintion  lollowing 
letoiuersion  there  will  i)e  no  majoi 
dedease  in  the  geneial  priii'  le\i  l 
ol  (ommodities. 

Retailer  Opportunity 

Retailers  are  tirged  to  take'  lidl 
advantage  ol  the  <»|)poi  tnnities 
which  aie  inherent  in  the  thwarted 
eleinaiuls  ol  eonsnmers  elming  the- 
war  \eais  lor  hillietns  of  elollais 
woith  ol  met e hanelise,  anel  the  vast 
pioelnetion  e)l  new  eommoelit  ies 
whieh  the  postwar  perioel  will 
biing.  To  elo  this  retailers  mnsi 
improve  their  selling  methoils. 
Plans  lot  the  strengthening  of 


selling  lorees  shonlel  he  maele  widi- 
ont  elelav  anel  shonlel  he  prose- 
enleel  with  lull  vigor  as  soon  .is 
manpower  eonelitiems  will  permit. 

1  hrongh  better  selling,  retailits 
tan  serve  the  interests  ol  their  own 
(  nie  rprises  anel  ean  perlorm  the 
more-  impoitant  task  ol  creating 
joles.  rhe  retail  elistrihntive  traeles. 
il  Inllv  ale-it  to  their  opportimiiv 
anel  aggressively  active  in  exe-e  n 
tioii,  can  sell  the  volume  of  goods 
netessarv  to  preniele  full  emplov- 
me-nt  anel  maintain  the  eeimomv. 
Oidv  hv  such  action  can  the  e-ii 
laigeel  responsibilities  ol  retailers 
lie-  met. 

Wliat  Retailer  N’eed.s  C'.an 
Clontribute 

In  orelet  to  measure  the  eoniii 
Inition  which  retailers  can  make 
elnring  the  elilhcnlt  perioel  ol  re 
conversion,  we  recommend  that  the 
.Association  secitrc  from  its  mem- 
heis.  and  from  other  retailers  will¬ 
ing  to  (ooperate,  statements  cover¬ 
ing  the  following  points: 

a.  .\n  estimated  dollar  cost  ol 
such  improvemetits,  expan¬ 
sions  and  alterations  as  they 
are  planning  to  make  to 
plants  and  eepiipments. 

1).  I  he  nature  atid  dollar  value 
ol  goods,  presentlv  imobtaitt- 
.ihle,  which  retailers  are 
|)re-pare-d  to  hnv  when  avail¬ 
able. 

e.  .\n  estimate  of  the  niimher 
ol  jobs  which  they  exjx-ct  to 
have  available  in  their  own 
establishments  and  a  sinijile 
classification  ol  stich  jol) 
opportunities. 

Retailer  Relations  With 
Sources  of  Supply 
rite  Post-War  Planning  Ciom 
mittee  helicves  that  the  problems 
ol  prompt  and  satislactorv  re-eon 
version  can  he  simplified  through 
the-  dcvc-lopme-nt  ol  better  relation-- 
hetwe-e-n  retail  distrihntors  and 
(Cniitiinicd  on  .a  1) 


Will  Builders  or  Stores  Get  Postwar 
Appliance  Sales? 

/>v  Roi  I  IN  Wll  I  lAMs 

117//  a  woman  let  a  home  hnilder  choose  her  kitchen  ranine.''  'That  is  only  one  of  the 
man\  absorbing  questions  on  the  minds  of  stores  and  home  builders  today.  In  the  matter 
of  fully  eqnifjiH'd  homes  of  the  future,  it  is  understood  that  bi^j:^  buildinir  concerns  are 
(itteml)ting  to  become  franchised  by  the  manufact liters  of  electrical  eijiiilJinent.  If  this 
practice  becomes  icidesftread  and  characteristic  of  ftosticar  building  ftrosftects,  it  is  felt 
that  the  aftfjliance  business  of  retail  stores  icill  be  seriou'>ly  affected. 


The  (oiKcin  wliitli 

ioiiably  is  developing  in  the 
retail  trade  over  the  after  the 
war  prospects  of  losing  millions 
ol  dollars  <»f  appliance  sales  to  new 
home  hnvers.  stems  from  the  rec- 
em  pnhlicitv  given  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration’s  agree- 
nient  to  insure  mortgages  covering 
\arions  tvpes  of  home  electrical 
o|)erating  equipment.  Mans  <pies- 
tions  have  been  raised  which  ap¬ 
pear  so  far  to  be  unanswered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  not  in 
lavot  »)f  this  plan  for  postwar 
residential  construction. 

Postwar  Construction 

rite  FH.\  has  not  presetited  attv 
new  principles  or  policies,  as  their 
regulations  have  allowed  lor  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  inclusion  of  erptip- 
inetit.  if  that  was  the  intent  and 
utnlerstatiding  between  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee.  .As  far  as  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  is  concernetl,  |)ra(ti(es 
have  varied  among  communities, 
but  in  a  tunnber  ol  cases  it  has 
beeti  the  custom  for  several  \ears 
to  include  all  ecpiipment  items  as 
original  itistallations  when  the 
houses  were  built.  What  has 
brought  the  matter  to  jjromittetit 
attention  at  the  presetit  time  is 
keen  interest  in  postwar  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  building  inclustrv’s 
promotion  of  new  aticl  increased 
recognition  of  the  desirabilitv  aticl 
tieed  of  complete  operatitig  ecpiip- 
tnent  with  the  extensioti  of  jiast 
practices,  rather  than  anv  new  a|)- 
provals  or  policies. 


.Matiulac turei  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  are  apparently  consider- 
ittg  this  plan  very  seriously  and 
with  cautioti.  I'heir  statetnent  re¬ 
garding  it  are  guarded.  Some  ol 
thetn  see  advantages  in  it.  othets 
do  not.  Sotne  even  refuse  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  Dealers  generally  cjuestion 
its  praticability.  .\  few  say  they  are 
tiot  greatly  alarmed  over  the  pros¬ 
pects.  But  all  are  opposed  to  any 
plan  that  will  rcab  thetn  of  business. 

Dealers  point  out  that,  for  the 
most  part,  such  itetns  have  iti  the 
past  been  bought  by  the  home  own 
er  as  separate  ecpiipmetit  through 
retail  channels.  It  is  utiderstood 
that  tiow  big  speculative  builcleis 
are  attempting  to  become  Itan- 
chisetl  by  the  manufacturers  of  elec  ¬ 
trical  eejuiptnent.  If  successful, 
thev  can  buv  this  eejuipment  at 
wholesale  and  make  a  profit  on 
both  the  house  and  the  appliances. 
If  this  practice  becomes  naticmal  in 
scope  and  characteristic  of  the 
enormous  postwar  building  proj¬ 
ects  now  being  plantiecl.  some  feel 
it  will  seriouslv  affect  the  appliatice 
business  of  cle|)artment  stores. 

No  Set  Rule 

Items  to  be  inchtcled  in  the  FH.\ 
ittsureci  mortgage  are  by  imttual 
consetit  of  borrower  and  lendei 
atui  are  to  be  determined  In  each 
itisuring  office  c)n  the  basis  of  ecpiip- 
ment  that  is  locally  cottsidered  a 
part  of  real  estate.  .\t  the  piesetit 
time,  FH.\  offices  iti  12  states  have 
declared  ranges  eligible  for  itisur- 
atue  under  the  realtv  mortgage. 


Refrigerators  are  eligible  in  41 
states,  dishwashers  iti  40,  garbage 
disposals  in  .44,  and  secjuence  type 
laundries  in  18. 

ruder  a  long  term  single  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  sotne  builders  expect 
to  oflc‘t  in  the  postwar  era  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  house.  Mortgagees 
are  now  planning  to  finatice  home 
operating  equiptnent  utider  the 
long  term  mcjrtgage.  Certain  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  associations  have  for 
sotne  time  been  trving  to  influence 
legislation  to  include  in  the  mort¬ 
gage  form  a  clause  to  permit  loans 
on  electrical  eejuipment.  We  hear 
that  a  large  banking  group  is  tle- 
velojiing  a  jilati  to  finance  ojxTat- 
ing  ec|uipment  as  a  jiart  of  the 
house. 

Pro  and  C!on 

I'o  what  extent  a|)pliance  manu¬ 
facturers  will  back  this  jilan  is  a 
serious  cjuestion.  Faking  the  view 
that  it  has  tiiuch  in  its  favor,  one 
manufacturer  said,  “  Fliere  are  42 
to  4.')  million  existing  homes,  which 
cotistitute  the  retail  market.  I'lie 
fact  that  new  homes  set  tiew  stand¬ 
ards  for  old  homes,  regardless  of 
the  channels  through  which  they 
are  served,  will  greatly  increase  the 
retailers’  potential  business  in  exist¬ 
ing  homes. 

“.\lso,"  he  insisted,  “owtier-buih 
homes  involve  retail  or  consumer 
buvittg  motives,  and  the  vast  nnm- 
ber  ol  new  homes  in  this  categorv 
will  tieed  retail  selling  skill,  which 
is  the  sjiecialty  of  dealers,  dejiart- 
(Continued  on  page  .52) 
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MalAf^hAs. 

V 

By  Martha  Gwinn  Kiser 


I  BELIEVE  that  every  small  retailer  has,  at 
some  time,  resented  the  mail-order  house. 
While  my  husband  managed  his  business  o£ 
general  merchandise,  some  hardware  and  a  few 
groceries,  in  a  county-seat  town,  he,  too,  had 
resented  it,  but  only  in  a  lackadaisical  way; 
“The  mail-order  house  we  have  always  with  us!” 
he  would  say  and— do  nothing  about  it. 

But  when  I  took  over  I  began  looking  earnest¬ 
ly  and  methodically  about  for  some  way  to  beat 
it.  And  while  I  will  not  say  that  mail-order  is 
not  competition,  still,  and  always  will  be,  no 
*  doubt,  I  did  at  least  something  for  myself  and 
my  business. 

The  idea  came  one  morning  when  I  had  been 
wishing  that  I  could,  by  some  sleight-of-hand, 
have  the  shebang  picked  up  from  the  heart  of 
the  nearest  city  and  set  down  across  the  street 
from  my  modest  Bloom-\’ale  Emporium.  I  had 
half  a  dozen  broken  eggs  and  some  slightly 
under-par  potatoes  that  I  wanted  to  fire  at  it. 

It  seemed  that  folks  had  just  rubbed  that 
mail-order  house  in,*  the  day  before.  Old  John 
Willey  had  canceled  his  regular  order  for  outing- 
flannel  for  the  Countv  Poor  Farm  swearing  that 
he  could  get  it  cheaper  from  Montmorency  and 
Hard  and  he  was  going  to  take  it  up  with 
County  Trustee.  And  then  old  Mary  Flannigan 
had  stopped  by  for  her  goods  and  the  use  of 
the  bath  room  and  a  drink  of  water.  And  what 
had  her  grand-daughter,  Nellie  June  sat  poring 
over  on  my  counter  and  as  she  went  out  stuck 
under  her  arm  but  one  of  those  big,  fat  Cats, 
just  out  of  the  post-office! 

“Well  if  that  isn’t  the  crust!”  I  couldn’t  help 
raging  mentally,  “Turning  down  ME.  who  was 
born  and  reared  with  them,  for  M.\IL-ORDER 
HOUSE!” 

.\nd  then  I  had  the  idea!  It  looked  like  the  very 
fact  that  I  H.\D  been  born  and  reared  with 
them  ought  to  be  in  my  favor,  if  I  just  played 
it  up  right!  .\nd  I  believed  I  could. 

I  knew  every  one  of  them  for  miles  around. 
I  knew  who  was  honest  and  who  was  -  -  -  slow. 
^Vhich  one  was  a  bachelor  and  who  a  family 
man;  who  went  to  the  city  regularly  and  knew 


what  was  being  worn  and  sold  there.  Knew 
who  was  PROUD  to  pay  a  big  price  and  braggeil 
about  it.  Yes,  I  could  with  some  accuracy  tell 
just  about  what  lines  of  goods  would  interest 
each  individual. 

Of  course  I  couldn’t  afford  to  issue  a  catalogue 
even  in  miniature  size,  but  I  could  send  out 
suggestions  and  even  samples  of  my  merchan¬ 
dise.  Somebody  had  told  me  that  I  wrote  a 
good  letter,  a  thing  that  I  cherished  and  held 
to  my  heart;  now  was  the  time  I  was  going  to 
try. 

Of  course  I  knew  that  both  letter  postage  and 
samples  cost  money.  But  I  had  been  running 
newspaper  ads  and  having  bills  printed  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  just  as  they 
had  been  done  before  I  took  over  management. 
And  I  looked  upon  them,  and  still  do,  as  legiti¬ 
mate  expenditures  that  were  necessary  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  now  I  lx?gan  to  wonder  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  to  follow  up  this  printed 
publicity  with  something  a  little  more  personal. 
Sometimes  I  think  one’s  newspaper  talks  become 
wooden  and  trite,  if  one  doesn’t  keep  right 
after  them. 

But  back  to  Nellie  June  and  the  catalogue 
that  she  carried  under  her  arm.  I  figured  that 
the  firm  paid  publication  and  mail-charges  on 
that  big,  several-hundred-page  book,  sending  it 
to  such  people  as  the  Flannigans.  And  look  at 
all  the  advertising  that  went  to  waste!  Page 
upon  page  of  tools  and  harness  and  furniture  and 
toys,  men’s  and  boy’s  clothing,  children’s  wear. 

Because  if  the  House  knew  them  as  well  as 
I  did  it  would  know  that  they  probably  wanted 
to  order  a  few  blouses  and  a  suit  for  Nellie 
June  to  wear  away  to  school.  And  then  and 
there  I  decided  to  send  her  a  few  suggestions 
myself!  I  would  send  them  not  only  to  her  but 
to  a  lot  of  other  people! 

It  took  some  time  to  think  out  and  prepare 
my  little  “catalogue”,  and  the  first  rough,  un¬ 
polished  one  consisted  of  one  sheet  of  paper— a 
personal  letter  written  in  my  own  hand.  There 
should  be  personal  letters  to  several  other  pros- 
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ptdive  customers  that  I  could  think  ot.  The 
one  to  the  Flannigans  I  quote; 

“Dear  Nellie  June:— I  hear  that  you  are  aljout 
to  leave  our  little  town  for  a  larger  one,  so  I’m 
writing  to  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the  world 
with  your  studies  and  adventures!  Just  want 
to  mention,  too,  that  the  new  order  of  silk 
blouses  will  be  in  next  Wednesday.  Ordered 
a  lot  of  them  because  we  know  how  keen  you 
sch<M)l-girls  are  for  them.  The  suits  came  Satur¬ 
day.  Drop  in  to  see  us  all  before  you  leave 
town!” 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  we  had 
slightly  gilded  the  lily— the  town  to  which  Nellie 
June  was  going  was  not  so  much  larger  than 
the  one  she  was  leaving,  but  we  all  like  to  be 
thought  big-town.  And  as  for  that  informal 
invitation  on  the  end— when  the  girl  had 
dropped  in  there  had  seldom  been  evidence  of 
friendliness;  we  were  making  the  gesture. 

But  to  Dorothy  \Vade  who  was  also  going 
away  to  school,  I  said  nothing  about  the  blouses. 
Because  I  knew  that  her  mother  very  ably  made 
all  of  her  clothes  and  sewed  for  others,  as 
well— which  was  more  than  even  Montmorency 
and  Hard  could  know!  So  I  pinned  two  samples 
of  inv  materials  to  my  go^-luck  letter  and, 
with  pencil,  wrote  very  casually  on  the  margin, 
just  as  an  after-thought:  “This  is  awfully  nice 
and  wide.  New  Butterick  Patterns  came  in  last 
night.” 

For  the  next  few  days  I  wrote  letters  fast 
and  furiously.  .\nd  the  more  of  them  I  wrote 
the  easier  they  came,  because  I  sextn  dropped 
the  formal,  letter-writing  style  and  felt  as  if  I 
were  just  talking  to  them  over  my  counter.  And 
1  could  tell  just  about  where  the  danger-zone 
of  the  mail-order  influence  lay,  since  I  knew 
most  of  my  customers  very  well,  personallv.  I 
knew  just  what  to  say  to  each  individual,  but 
they  ran  in  general  thus: 

“Dear  Emma:— I  saw  a  new  mail-order  cata¬ 
logue  the  other  day  which  set  me  to  thinking 
that  we,  the  Old  Guard  right  here  at  home, 
ought  not  to  be  behind  the  times  in  boosting 
our  goods.  Of  course  I  can’t  advertise  like  the 
Big  Fellow  but— I  don’t  NEED  to!  You  can 
just  drop  in  any  day  and  SEE  my  goods!  And 
no  waiting  round  and  writing  letters  till  this 


time  next  year  to  get  sour  money  back  if  things 
don’t  suit,  either!” 

Or  like  this: 

“Mrs.  Thomas,  I  haven’t  seen  you  in  town 
for  quite  awhile!  If  it  is  hard  for  you  to  get 
in  just  wind  the  old  telephone  on  the  wall  any 
time  you  need  anything  and  I’ll  wrap  it  up  and 
stick  it  in  the  parcel-post  and  you’ll  H.WE  it 
the  next  morning!  Remember  me  to  the  rest  of 
the  family!” 

I  had  an  old  typewriter  on  my  desk  and  I 
might  have  typed  the  letters  but  I  didn’t.  And 
I  underlined  words  for  emphasis.  I  sealed  the 
envelopes  and  paid  full  postage;  in  short  I  did 
everything  possible  to  take  the  commercial  note 
out  of  my  letters. 

With  some  of  them  I  sent  a  sample  of  some¬ 
thing  that  I  thought  would  appeal,  particularly, 
to  that  person.  To  Jim  Bascom,  who  raised 
poultry.  Red  Comb  Fertilizer,  and  across  it  I 
wrote: 

“If  YOU  l30ught  more  of  THIS  I  would  be 
able  to  buy  more  fresh  eggs  of  YOU,  Jim!” 

To  the  sister  seamstresses  of  the  town  went 
wee  samples  of  silk  and  poplin  and  print,  with 
prices  and  widths.  .\nd  I  tore  the  picture  of  a 
r(K)m  done  all  in  gingham  from  a  magazine 
and  sent  it  to  a  new  bride  and  sold  her  30  yards 
of  similar  material  from  my  shelves,  with  other 
sew'ing  accessories,  and  thus  clinched  a  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  head  and  buyer  of  a  brand-new 
family,  as  well. 

When  people  lost  members  of  a  family  or  a 
boy  went  to  war  I  mentioned  it,  not  effusively 
but  synqjathetically.  When  somebody  had  a  new 
baby  I  was  effusive,  1  HAT  was  the  time!  To 
the  boys  and  girls  who  won  prizes  in  4H  con¬ 
tests  I  sent  congratulations. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Victory  Day  Plans  Now  Ready 
in  Many  Stores 


WITH  the  continuing  widen¬ 
ing  belief  that  the  surrender 
of  Germany,  if  not  “just 
around  the  corner”  cannot  be  far 
off,  plans  are  being  laid  now  by 
retail  stores  in  preparation  for 
Victory  Day.  No  one,  who  experi¬ 
enced  the  celebration  that  sprung 
spontaneously  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
Armistice  news  in  1918  sent  pre- 
maturally  as  the  first  rep>ort  was, 
ran  doubt  that  the  outbreak  of 
the  p>ent-up  emotions  of  our  people 
will  be  without  bounds  again  when 
peace  comes. 

Armistice  —  1918 

Some  of  us  can  recall  the  never 
to  be  forgotten  scenes  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  in  November 
of  1918.  Unprecedented  crowds 
gathered  in  the  shopping  districts. 
In  New  York  City,  for  instance. 
Fifth  .Avenue  from  building  line 
to  building  line  for  many  blocks 
was  one  solid  mass  of  immobile 
humanity.  .Automobile  drivers  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  get  caught  in 
this  maelstrom  were  martmned  for 
the  duration.  Joy,  Avhich  was  un¬ 
controlled,  consumed  alike  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  act  of  buying  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  others  at  their  work. 
Crowds  rushed  from  buildings  to 
swell  the  ever  increasing  crowd. 

The  surrender  of  the  enemy  this 
time,  if  it  be  only  Germany  for  the 
present,  no  doubt  will  see  similar 
scenes  in  many  cities.  Jollification 
will  spring  spontaneously  and  so 
rapidly  as  to  leave  little  time  for 
store  planning,  unless  it  is  made 
well  in  advance  and  understood  bv 
key  people  in  the  store.  Under 
conditions  that  may  develop,  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  store  prop>erty 
may  result  from  the  unbounded  ex¬ 
pressions  of  joy  bv  the  crowds. 

The  Store  Management  Division 
of  the  NRDG.A  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  to  its  members  on  the 
subject  of  \’-Day  arrangements,  re¬ 
porting  the  plans  of  stores  and  com¬ 
munities  to  meet  forth-coming 


V’ictory  celebrations.  Of  course,  the 
stores  will  close  as  quickly  as  they 
possibly  can.  This  says  the  Store 
.Management  bulletin  is  basic— both 
for  protective  reasons  and  because 
employees  will  not  want  to  be  kept 
at  work.  Similarly,  it  is  necessary 
to  plan  in  advance  what  the  closing 
schedule  will  be  it  the  news  is  re¬ 
ceived  while  the  store  is  already 
closed,  whether  morning  or  night, 
week-day  or  Sunday. 

Closing  Policies 

Closing  policies  should  be  uni¬ 
form  among  the  leading  stores  and 
agreed  upon  in  advance  through 
their  kKal  retail  merchants’  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
practical  to  leave  this  spot-check 
or  pooling  of  individual  opinions 
until  after  the  word  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  .A  predetermined  plan  is 
necessary  if  certain  closing  pro¬ 
cedures  are  to  be  carried  out. 
Neither  public  nor  employee  re¬ 
action  will  be  good  if  some  stores 
close  promptly  and  others  do  not. 
.Absence  of  advance  collective  plan- 


If  News  Is  Received: 

During  store  open  hours 

Before  noon  while  stores  are 
open 

After  noon  on  business  day 

If  after  regular  closing  and  be¬ 
fore  next  day  opening 

If  on  Saturday  night  or  up  to  2 
P.M.  Sunday  afternoon 

If  late  Sunday  afternoon 


ning  for  “D-Day”  demonstrated 
this  in  a  numljer  of  cities. 

Verification  of  V-Day  News 
The  news  will  probably  come  by 
radio,  general  alarm,  etc.  Decide 
by  whom  and  with  which  sources 
it  is  to  be  checked,  such  as; 
.Asstxiated  Press  office 
United  Press  office 
Local  newspapers 
Retail  merchants’  ass<Kiation 
Broadcasting  stations 
City  officials,  etc. 

■Arrangements  in  some  communi¬ 
ties  provide  for  the  secretary  of  the 
retail  merchants’  organization  to 
verify  the  news  with  some  pre¬ 
arranged  source  and  to  call  all 
member  stores. 

Proper  Notification 

A.  Radio  Stations  and  News¬ 
papers.  If  uniform  closing 
policies  are  agreed  upon,  notify 
vour  radio  stations  and  news¬ 
papers  in  advance  as  to  public 
announcements  you  would  like 
to  have  them  make  after  the 


Store  Will: 

Close  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Close  promptly  and  reopen 
following  day  unless  Sun¬ 
day  or  legal  holiday. 

Close  at  once  and  remain 
closed  the  following  day. 

Will  not  open  that  day. 

Will  open  on  Monday  as  usu¬ 
al. 

Will  remain  closed  on  Mon¬ 
day. 


Proposed  practice  with  respect  to  night  openings  is  divided.  If 
news  comes  on  day  of  regular  night  opening,  some  will  remain  open 
some  other  night  in  the  week.  Others  will  skip  the  night  opening  for 
that  week. 


ANALYSIS  of  community  policies  already  adopted  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  closing  schedules  to  be  typical: 
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CITY  PLANNING 


"If  you  don't  plan  in  advance,  you  run  the  chance  of  increased 
public  liability,  loss  and  damage  to  property  and  poor  public 
relations." — George  Plant,  Manager  of  the  Store  Management 
Division  of  the  NRDGA. 


news  has  lieen  received— tre- 
(liieiit  spot  announcements  on 
the  radio— general  announce¬ 
ment  in  all  papers  that  stores 
are  remaining  closed  the  day 
following. 

B.  Store  Officials.  Determine  in 
adtance  which  store  officials 
shall  be  notified  of  the  V’-Day 
Mash,  in  what  order,  and  by 
whom.  Definite  arrangements 
for  immediate  notification  of 
all  key  officials  will,  again,  help 
to  prevent  confusion.  Order 
of  notification  of  store  officials 
will  depend  on  other  arrange¬ 
ments  for  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement  to  employees  and 
customers.  If  a  general  signal 
»)f  some  kind  is  to  be  given- 
such  as  a  certain  number  of 
rings  on  the  store  bell— then 
the  people  to  receive  advance 
notice  would  probably  be  the 
head  of  the  Mechanical  De¬ 
partment,  the  protection  De¬ 
partment,  the  Chief  Air-Raid 
Warden,  or  whoever  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  guarding  doors,  stair¬ 
ways,  and  elevator  and  escala¬ 
tor  arrangements. 

If  the  general  announcement 
is  to  be  made  by  loud-speaker 
or  Public  .\ddress  system,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  same  key  group 
might  receive  advance  notifi¬ 
cation, 

C.  Citstnwers  and  Employees. 
Notice  to  both  customers  and 
employees  shoidd  be  prepared 
in  advance.  Such  notice  should 
include: 

a.  Brief  statement  of  what  has 
happened: 

b.  Announcement  of  store  clos¬ 
ing  policy; 

c.  Request  that  customers  com¬ 
plete  present  transaction 
and  leave  store: 

d.  Instructions  to  employees 
to  complete  present  trans¬ 
action  (including  restau¬ 
rants.  beauty  parlors,  fitting 
rooms,  etc.) ,  close  their  sta¬ 
tions  and  wait  for  signal  to 


leave  their  departments. 

First  general  signal  can 
be  given  by  special  ringing 
of  store  bell. 

rhose  stores  having  a 
Public  .Address  system  prob¬ 
ably  will  use  it  for  a  general 
_  announcement  to  the  pid> 
lic  and  employees.  Decide 
by  whom  ami  how  signal  is 
to  be  given  or  anouncement 
made.  .A  record  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  might  be  prepared  in 
athance  and  broadcast  on 
the  address  system. 

If  notification  is  not  by 
public  address  system,  desig¬ 
nate  appropriate  individual 
for  each  HtMtr  (air  raid 
warden.  Moor  superintend¬ 
ent,  etc.)  who  will  make 
public  announcement  in 
each  department  on  fltKtr. 

.Arrange  for  specific  in- 
strtictions  to  employees  as  to 
special  closing  procedure 
and  exits  to  be  used.  If 
locker  rmtins  and  exits  will 
be  over-congested,  stagger 
exit  of  employees  bv  floors 
or  major  departments.  .As¬ 
sign  special  supervisors  to 
locker  rooms.  Prftvide  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  or  personnel 
for  checking  out  employee 
packages  or  purchases. 

If  employees  are  to  be 
permitted  to  assemble  in 
some  central  spot,  decide 
when  and  how  and  properly 
inform  ihetn. 

Evacuation  of  Store 

1.  .Appoint  door-guards,  stairway 
guards,  etc.,  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  evacuation  force  and  to 
prevent  customers  from  enter¬ 
ing  store.  The  Chief  .Air-Raid 
Warden  might  organize  his  staff 
in  advance  to  handle  doors  and 
stairways.  Be  sure  that  street 
doors  are  manned  at  the  first 
signal,  to  prevent  other  cus¬ 
tomers  from  entering. 

2.  .Arrange  to  have  passenger  ele¬ 
vators  for  down  service  only— 

(Continued  on  pa^e  36) 


Philadelphia:  If  news  is  received 
after  2  P.M.,  stores  will  close 
promptly  and  remain  closed  the 
next  day;  if  received  before  2 
P.M.,  decision  as  to,  next-day  clos¬ 
ing  will  be  made  by  telephone 
conference.  If  the  news  is  re¬ 
ceived  at  night  or  in  the  morning, 
stores  will  not  open  that  day.  If 
on  Sunday,  stores  will  remain 
closed  on  Monday. 

Washington:  If  word  comes  be¬ 
fore  12  noon,  stores  will  close  only 
for  balance  of  that  day;  if  after 
12  noon,  they  will  remain  closed 
the  following  day.  If  word  comes 
on  the  day  before  a  holiday,  clos¬ 
ing  will  be  only  for  balance  of  that 
day  and  the  holiday.  If  news  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  holiday,  stores  to  re¬ 
main  closed  day  following  the 
holiday. 

Pittsburgh:  If  the  news  comes 
at  night  after  the  stores  have 
closed,  or  on  Sunday,  stores  will 
not  open  on  the  following  day;  if 
it  comes  during  store  open  hours, 
policy  regarding  closing  the  next 
day  will  be  decided  at  that  time. 

Columbus:  Stores  will  close  only 
for  balance  of  day,  if  the  V-Day 
flash  comes  through  before  2  P.M. 
If  after  2  P.M.  or  when  stores  are 
not  open,  they  will  remain  closed 
the  next  business  day. 

Dotroit:  Tentatively  agreed  if 
word  is  received  before  6  P.M.  on 
a  regular  business  day,  stores  will 
close  for  the  balance  of  day;  if  it 
comes  after  6  P.M.  Saturday  and 
before  6  P.  M.  Sunday,  stores  will 
open  as  usual  on  Monday. 

St.  Louis:  If  after  12  noon, 
stores  will  close  immediately  and 
remain  closed  the  next  day.  If  be¬ 
fore  noon,  they  will  close  that  day 
only  unless  radio  announcements 
to  the  contrary  are  made.  If  word 
comes  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  the 
stores  will  remain  closed  the  next 
business  day;  if  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  stores  will  remain  closed  that 
day.  If  the  stores  close  on  a  Mon¬ 
day,  the  day  of  the  usual  night 
opening  for  that  week  will  be 
abandoned  entirely. 

Among  other  cities  which  have 
similar  V-Day  programs  are  Chi¬ 
cago,  Seattle,  Indianapolis,  Balti¬ 
more,  Spokane,  Toledo  and  Akron, 
Ohio. 
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Check  Cashing  System  Can  Pay 

for  Itself 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  tremendous  increase  in 
workers  during  the  past  two 
years  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  paid  by  check  has 
posed  a  new  problem  for  the  re¬ 
tailer.  For  years,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  most  stores  to  cash  cus¬ 
tomers’  checks  free  of  charge.  Al¬ 
though  tliis  service  is  an  expense 
item,  and  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  substantial  losses  from  bad, 
stolen,  or  forged  checks,  most  stores 
have  found  the  plan  worthwhile 
because  it  produces  additional  store 
traffic  and  increases  customer  good¬ 
will. 

With  the  great  boom  in  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  however, 
many  stores  have  been  called  upon 
to  expand  greatly  their  check¬ 
cashing  service  to  take  care  of  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  w'ar 
workers  who  bring  their  paychecks 
to  the  store  to  be  cashed.  This 
expanded  service  means  more  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  store  because  extra 
help  and  additional  currency  are 
needed  to  handle  it.  .-Vs  a  result,  a 
number  of  stores  recently  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  advisability  of  making 
a  slight  charge  for  this  accommo¬ 
dation  and  some  of  them  are  now 
charging  a  fee. 

Cincinnati  Program 

In  Cincinnati,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  adopted  a  community  policy 
on  May  1,  1943,  of  making  a  charge 
of  five  cents  for  cashing  checks. 
The  charge  is  made  for  cashing 
checks  only.  No  fee  is  required 
when  a  check  is  tendered  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  goods  or  as  payment  on 
an  account.  The  stores  report  that 
the  plan  has  been  accepted  without 
unfavorable  comment  by  the  public 
and  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  has  been  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  extra  help  required  as 
well  as  sustaining  any  losses  in¬ 
curred.  ^ 


In  an  eastern  war  plant  area,  a 
department  store  now  charges  ten 
cents  for  every  payroll  check  they 
cash.  They  report  that  customer 
acceptance  of  the  plan  has  been 
good,  and  that  no  difficulty  has 
been  exj>erienced  in  collecting  the 
small  fee.  .\t  this  store,  the  charge 
is  made  only  in  connection  with 
payroll  checks.  Customers’  per¬ 
sonal  checks  are  cashed  free  of 
charge. 

The  plan  is  simple  in  operation, 
loo.  .Vll  the  worker  has  to  do  is 
lo  go  direct  to  the  cashiers  and 


show  his  employment  badge  or 
other  identification  card  when  he 
presents  his  check  for  cash.  He 
gets  his  money  at  once,  provided 
the  name  of  his  employer  does  not 
appear  on  a  list  of  firms  whose 
checks  the  store  declines  to  cash 
Itecause  of  previous  unsatisfactory 
experience. 

Over  a  period  of  a  year,  this  store 
has  realized  a  net  income  of 
.S18,73().06  from  their  check  cashing 
service.  statement  showing  the 
store’s  expense  and  income  from 
the  operation  follows: 


INCOME 


Februarv,  1943 

$1,686.60 

.\ugust,  1943 

$2,035.80 

.March 

2,060.15 

September 

2,922.45 

April 

1,524.40 

(October 

1,977.80 

May 

1,929.10 

November 

2,293.45 

June 

2,926.25 

December 

3,051.20 

■j»>y 

1,800.10 

January,  1944 

2,136.30 

$26,343.60 


EXPENSE 


2  full  time  cashiers  @  $24  a  week 

each  . 

2  extra  cashiers  Monday  and 
Wednesday  @  $4  a  day  each 

2  full  time  cashiers— 2  pay  days  a 

month  @  90^  per  hour 

3  part  time  cashiers— 4  hours  each 

—2  pay  days  a  month  @  90^ 

per  hour  . 

.\verage  daily  cashier’s  balance 
Less  balance  required  if  no 
checks  cashed 


$2,946.00 

832.00 

345.60 

259.20 

$383,809.00 

200,000.00 


$183,809.00 

Interest  (a)  li/4  per  cent  on  extra 


capital  required  .  2,757.14 

N.  G.  bank  checks  to  profit  and 

loss  .  917.60 


7,607.54 

NET  INCOME  $18,736.06 
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Is  Ready-to-Wear  Headed  for  Assembly 

Line  Production? 

By  Wii.i.iAM  VVkst 


CONSIDERATION  of  icady- 
to-wcar,  decidedly  a  major 
branch  of  retailing,  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  deferred  in  selecting  top¬ 
ics  for  onr  inany-angled  series  of 
|K)stwar  planning  studies  iK'giin  six 
months  ago.  During  those  months 
we  have  presented  facts  and  fore¬ 
casts  as  received  not  only  from  top 
management— store  presidents,  vice- 
presidents,  controllers— blit  from 
heads  of  selling  and  non-selling  de¬ 
partments;  from  training  directors 
and  adjustment  managers;  from 
merchandisers  of  varied  lines; 
housewares  to  handbags,  piece 
giMids  to  furniture  and  toys.  Mami- 
lac tillers  as  well  as  retailers  were 
consulted,  and  their  views  set  forth 
at  length. 

recent  chapter  of  the  series  was 
devoted  to  examination  of  the  cur- 
remt  shortage  of  sheets  and  cases; 
what  we  learned  in  store  surveys, 
what  Worth  Street  selling  agents 
thought  of  the  situation,  plus  their 
projihecies  for  postwar.  Similarly, 
in  the  same  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
was  presented  a  parallel  chapter, 
“What’s  the  Matter  with  Carpets?”, 
comprising  interviews  with  leaders 
of  the  flcKir-covering  industry. 

Merchandiser  Speaks 
We  turn  now  from  the  loom  to 
the  garment,  presenting  interviews 
had  during  recent  weeks  with  sev¬ 
eral  ready-to-wear  tycoons.  I'hey 
buy  piece  goods  by  the  carload  and 
transmute  them  into  garments 
bought  at  .S2  to  S200  apiece  by 
women  in  each  of  the  48  states. 
The  first  speaker  is  the  ready-to- 
wear  merchandiser  of  a  retail  chain 
that  does  hundreds  of  millions  an¬ 
nually.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  of 
the  things  he  foresses  is  “assembly 
line”  manufacture  of  garments,  al¬ 
though  he  is  cjuite  aware  that  for 
decades  the  industry  has  classified 
that  recurrent  suggestion  as  a  mir¬ 
age  visible  only  to  gooseberry-eyed 
idealists.  He  said; 

“I  look  for  tremendous  changes 
in  methods  of  garment  manufacture 


For  years  it  has  been 
said  that  anyone  xvitU  a  seiv- 
infr  machine  and  an  idea 
could  go  into  the  ready-to- 
wear  business.  This  has 
made  for  a  constant  flow  of 
new  things;  the  life  stream 
of  the  business.  From  time 
to  time,  hoivever,  serious 
thought  has  been  ^iven  to 
the  “assembly  line”  idea, 
with  few  large  units. 

'This  destitiy  for  the  in- 
dustiy,  revived  in  Posticar 
Planning  discussion,  is  as 
Mr.  West  reports,  still  con¬ 
troversial. 


immediately  after  the  war,  or  soon¬ 
er  if  machinery  becomes  available 
and  factory  construction  is  jKTinit- 
tecl.  riiere  are  many  reasons  why 
such  revolutionary  changes  are  as 
likely  as  they  are  logical.  Glance 
at  the  past  for  a  moment. 

“There  has  been  nothing  new  in 
ready-to-wear  production  methods 
since  the  big  bcKim  that  followed 
W'orlcl  War  I.  Before  1920,  ready- 
to-wear  comprised  shirtwaists— now- 
known  as  blouses— and  coat  suits, 
which  we  today  call  suits,  and  man¬ 
tles.  Ijetter  know-n  as  cloaks.  But 
after  1920,  because  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  chemise  dress  and  other  easi¬ 
ly  fitted  garments,  manufacturers 
found  it  easy  to  fit  anyone.  So  the 
enormous  ready-to-wear  industry 
‘just  growed.’ 

“No  engineering  skill  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  Topsy-like  expansion 
of  volume  that  has  taken  jilace  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  cpiarter-century.  'I'here 
was  no  reflection  of  the  automo¬ 
tive  manufacturers’  aims  and  tech- 
ni(|ues:  his  uninterrupted  progress 
in  discovering  ways  to  build  better 
cars  cheaper. 

“Let  me  make  it  clear  that  when 
I  allude  to  automobiles.  I  am  not 
digressing.  As  will  appear  later  in 


our  talk,  I  consider  the  present  and 
impending  changes  in  garment 
manufacture,  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  as  an  institution,  are  in¬ 
contestably  linked  with  the  com¬ 
bustion  engine. 

“Not  until  a  generation  ago 
did  .America’s  infant  automobile 
industry  begin  to  jMiiir  out  its  prod¬ 
ucts  from  enormous  plants  that  re- 
<|uirecl  large  capital.  Those  auto¬ 
motive  manufacturers  followed  the 
technicpie  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  mass  production. 

Mass  Prcxluctiun 

“I  predict  that,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  garment  manufac¬ 
turers  will  take  a  leaf  from  Ford’s 
b(K>k.  They  should  have  done  so 
years  ago.  Such  big  concerns  as 
ours  try  to  supply  the  country’s 
millions  with  ready-to-wear  that 
c-ach  year  represents  greater  value 
than  the  last.  Gur  dress  designers 
have  clone  wonders  in  styling,  but 
antiquated  methods  of  manufacture 
still  hinder  us  from  paralleling  the 
progress  of  purveyors  of  “hard” 
lines.  Here  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  giant  strides  made  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  merchandise  as  the 
automatic  refrigerator,  which  back 
in  1920  was  a  rarity,  a  luxury  cost¬ 
ing  lietween  .5500  and  $1000;  this 
against  a  current  retail  price  of 
about  one-fifth  of  those  sums,  de¬ 
spite  an  increase  in  efficiency  of 
several  hundred  percent  —  an 
achievement  matched  by  scores  of 
other  manufactures,  from  electric 
bulbs  to  radios  and  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers. 

“I  was  not  tossing  an  undeserved 
rose  at  our  dress  designers  when  I 
said  that  they  have  done  wonders 
in  styling.  .As  supporting  evidence 
I  present  three  exhibits.  The  first 
is  the  1932  catalog  of  the  Galeries 
Lafayette,  once  the  world’s  largest 
department  store.  I  think  you  w-ill 
agree  that  the  colored  lithographs 
that  apijear  on  the  cover,  and  with¬ 
in  the  catalog,  depict  women  who 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Postwar  Problems  Viewed  by  a 

Retailer 


A  Discussion  of  Business  Influencing  Factors  for 
After-the-War  Potentials 


IN  a  speech  before  the  Sales 
Executive  Club,  B.  Earl  Puckett, 
president  of  the  Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  analyzed  present  con¬ 
ditions  and  tried  to  show  their 
eventual  relationship  to  the  post- 
w'ar  period.  Drawing  up  a  “pro¬ 
forma  balance  sheet  of  the  business- 
influencing  factors  for  the  postwar 
period,”  Mr.  Puckett  listed  12  asset 
features  and  12  liabilities  of  the 
postwar  period. 

List  of  Assets 

Included  in  the  assets,  listed  by 
Mr.  Puckett,  were— accumulated 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumers  of  one  hundred  bil¬ 
lion  dollars;  substantial  litpiidation 
of  consumer  debt;  large  social 
security  reserves;  substantial  mus- 
tering-out  benefits  for  the  military 
personnel;  subsistent  wage  levels 
eliminated;  pent-up  demand  for 
consumer  durable  g(H)ds;  necessity 
of  catching  up  on  general  mainte¬ 
nance  and  modernization  deferred 
during  the  war;  new  methods,  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  techniques  of  produc¬ 
tion;  new  and  improved  materials; 
greatly  expanded  force  of  highly 
skilled  workers;  expanded  plant 
facilities;  renewed  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  our  institutions. 

The  total  of  the  asset  side  of  his 
balance  sheet,  he  went  on,  might 
show  that  business  will  enter  the 
postwar  period  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  primary  ingredients 
for  a  good  business  era,  but  he 
cautioned  that  any  balance  sheet 
has  two  sides  and  no  decision  or 
formula  can  be  reached  without 
a  good  look  at  the  liability  side 
of  the  sheet. 

According  to  Mr.  Puckett,  the 
determining  liabilities  in  a  postwar 
economy  were— an  annual.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  burden  of  from 
thirty-to-forty  billion  dollars;  a 
high  cost  base  for  all  production; 


an  enormous  surplus  property  dis- 
|)osal  problem;  economic  and  social 
maladjustments  resulting  from  re¬ 
conversion  or  closing  of  war  plants; 
labor  unrest  when  costs  must  be 
controlled,  overtime  pay  elimi¬ 
nated;  and  worker  down-graded  or, 
forced  back  into  lower  paying  ser¬ 
vice  industry  jobs;  unemployment 
resulting  from  inability  of  industry 
to  absorb  immediately  ten  million 
additional  workers;  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  corporate  working  capital  to 
finance  necessary  expansion  Of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution;  tax  laws 
which  paralyze  industry;  the  possi¬ 
ble  extension  of  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trols  to  a  point  where  they  will 
stymie  reconversion;  possible  social 
turmoil  due  to  an  intensilication 
of  class,  religious,  and  racial  preju¬ 
dices;  fiscal  problems  of  handling  a 
new',  largely  undigested  federal 
debt  of  three  hundred  billion  dol¬ 
lars;  the  contiugency  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  manipulation  of  demagogues 
will  again  substitute  an  ecottomy 
of  scarcity  for  one  of  abuiulance 
and  will  be  able  to  reverse  the 
present  wave  of  confidence  iti  the 
free  etiterprise  svstem  to  one  of 
distrust,  or  worse,  one  of  apathy. 

Production 

Takitig  each  postw'ar  asset  atid 
liability  in  turn,  Mr.  Puckett  ex¬ 
plained  the  relationship  of  each 
and  all  to  the  others  in  order  to 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the 
after  the  war  potentials.  On  the 
asset  side  for  instance,  he  said,  in 
connection  with  the  pent-up  de¬ 
mand  for  consumer  durable  g<MKls, 
that  car,  bus,  and  truck  production 
must  reach  the  fantastic  figure  of 
eight  million  a  year.  ,\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  went  on  “I  have  seen 
an  even  more  optimistic  figure  of 
seventy-two  million  for  the  first 
postw’ar  decade.  Compare  that 
with  prewar  production.” 


For  the  new  and  improved  mate¬ 
rials  which  will  provide  the  basis 
for  postwar  prmluction,  the  speaker 
looks  expectantly  toward  the  labor¬ 
atories,  even  now  working  on  a 
twenty-four  hour  schedule.  To  il¬ 
luminate,  he  said,  “ideas  have  been 
forced  out  of  hiding  and  onto  the 
pr<Kluction  line.  In  looking  for 
substitutes,  much  that  was  better 
than  the  original  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Therefore,  products  havt 
iiuproved  and  their  number  multi¬ 
plied.” 

National  Self-Confidence 

The  greatest  asset  of  all,  Mr. 
Puckett  said,  is  the  renewal  of  self- 
confidence.  “We  as  a  nation,”  he 
went  on,  “did  not  have  it  (self- 
confidence)  in  the  thirties.  We 
were  told  that  w’e  were  through  and 
the  majority  of  us  believed  it. 

“Perhaps,”  he  continued,  “we 
should  be  thankful  for  the  war. 
Perhaps  it  t(K>k  a  sock  on  the  jaw’ 
of  that  magnitude  to  wake  us  up 
and  bring  us  to  our  senses.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  under  the  stress 
of  war  answ'ered  many  of  the 
charges.” 

On  the  liability  side,  he  referred 
to  the  tax  burden  of  thirty-to-forty 
billion  dollars.  “It  is  obvious,”  he 
said,  “that  this  liability  number 
one,  tax  burden,  is  a  very  serious 
one.  I’he  l>est  minds  of  the  country 
must  lie  put  to  w'ork  on  it.  It  is 
no  job  for  demogogues,  partisans, 
or  amateurs.  It  is  the  kind  of  a 
rock  which  could  sink  our  ship 
with  the  precious  cargo  of  assets 
mentioned.” 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  and 
obvious  liability  on  the  minds  of 
retailers  and  manufacturers  today, 
according  to  Mr.  Puckett,  is  the 
subject  of  maladjustments  of  re¬ 
conversion  of  war  plants  and  man- 
\  power.  The  speaker  offered  no  im- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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PINK  ELEPHANT 
The  Pink  Elephant 
sheds  strawberry 
tears. 


THE 


This  is  the  story  of  a  Humbug  named  Happy 
Born  it  would  seem  without  mammy  or  pappy . . . 
Happy  the  Humbug  grows  sadder  each  day. 

For  he  knows  that  Christmas  is  well  on  its  way . . . 
And  he  won't  get  presents,  a  suit  or  a  toy . . . 

He's  a  poor,  lonely -hearted,  sad,  parentless  boy. 


HUNKEY 

Hunkey  the  Monkey’s 
shiny  serge  pants  are 
a  mirror  for  Happy. 


"THE  CHRISTMAS 
WINDOW" 

Another  extra  special  NBC 
Recorded  Christmas  feature . . . 
now  in  produelion  ...  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  holiday  stories  both  old 
and  new.  A  Visit  from  St. 
Nicholas  and  The  First  Christ¬ 
mas!  Favorite  fairy  tales  with 
a  Christmas  setting!  The  Fir 
Tree  (Anderaen)  and  the  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  the  Elves  (Grimm) ! 

These  classic  stories... with 
original  scripts  written  espe¬ 
cially  for  The  Christmas  Win¬ 
dow  . . .  will  be  new  . . .  thrill- 
packed...  to  most  of  today's 
young  listeners.  Each  with 
carefully  selected  cast ...  all 
with  a  unique  setting  that  of¬ 
fers  a  direct  tie-in  with  your 
store’s  display. 

12  quarter-hours,  recom¬ 
mended  for  3-a-week  broadcast 
four  weeks  preceding  Christ¬ 
mas.  Ask  for  complete  infor- 
nuktion  and  audition  records. 


Thanks  to  an  NBC  Recorded  Program 
“Happy  the  Humbug’’.  .  .  laughing  stock 
of  the  animal  kingdom  .  .  .  and  his  fasci¬ 
nating  collection  of  friends  come  alive  in 
the  course  of  Happy’s  search  for  parents 
and  knowledge  .  .  .  bubble  with  conversa¬ 
tion  as  on  and  on  through  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  adventures  they  go  . . .  adventures 
brimming  with  the  experiences  of  little 
boys  and  girls  .  .  .  their  dreams  .  .  .  am¬ 
bitions...  all  woven  into  a  ribtickling  fan¬ 
tasy  that  brings  to  radio  a  new  type  of 
story — sophisticated  modem  whimsy! 

Happy  and  his  little  pals  Hunkey  the 
Monkey,  the  Pink  Elephant,  The  Bum 
Steer,  The  Cock  and  The  Bull  are  all 
played  by  renowned  actors  with  Budd 
Hulick  of  Stoopnagle  and  Budd  fame  in 
the  star  role  of  Happy. 

“Happy  the  Humbug”  is  a  show  that’s 
perfect  to  promote  children’s  wear  and 
toys... create  store  traffic... and  sell.  It’s 
ready  to  start  on  the  air... on  your  local 
station  .  .  .  many  shopping  days  before 
Christmas . . .  ready  to  do  a  star  job  ex¬ 


clusive  for  your  store  in  your  city.  NBC 
recommends  a  3-a-week  schedule  for  4 
weeks  preceding  Christmas.  Series  will 
continue  after  Christmas  as  a  year-rovmd 
program  sold  in  13-week  units,  introduc¬ 
ing  many  new  characters  and  situations. 
★  ★  ★ 

Just  a  few  of  the  big  bunches  of  orchids 
tossed  to  Happy  and  his  pals: 

The  Radio  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  World  Telegram 
wrote. ..“Happy  the  Humbug  deserves  to  become 
more  than  a  short  transcribed  series  for  the  holi¬ 
days.  It  has  a  delicious  wit,  a  sharp  satire,  and 
a  wonderful  gentleness.’’ 

What  stations  using  “Happy  the  Humbug"  in  1943 
had  to  say  . . . 

“A  tremendous  success  in  Indianapolis. .  .sponsor 
(bank)  very  well  pleased  with  the  fine  job  it  did 
...One  of  finest  programs  we  have  ever  carried...” 
(Indiana) 

“Sponsor  (public  utility)  contented  and  audience 
reaction  swell . . .  one  lO-year-old  girl  wrote  in 
wanting  to  adopt  Happy.”  (Michigan) 

“Sponsor  (department  store)  satisfied . . .  Membersof 
firm  themselves  expressed  interest  in  show.”  (Okla.) 

“The  local  retail  merchants  association  retained 

Mias - (Head  of  Primary  Schools)  to  pick  radio 

program  for  Christmas  promotion  from  many 
audition  records.  She  picked  ‘Happy.’  ”  (Illinois) 


Ask  your  local  station  to  audition  “Happy  the  Hambns”  for  you  or  writs  direct  for  audition  records, 
rates,  availability  and  complete  details.  (Merebandisins  and  publicity  ideas  go  with  the  show.) 


A  lirilii  il  Mb  Wdp.,  kodto  Ctfy.  Now  yoHi,  N.Y.,,.  Umnhaniim  Mart.  Chicago,  III. 

(wysMIssdMuks  Troai-lus  U4g„  WaMaglon,  D.C.,,,  Swust  and  Vine,  Hoffywood,  CoM. 
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”The  Last  Three  Feet” 


All  the  postwar  planning  in  the  world  loill  not  be  successjul  unless  the 
last  three  feet,  which  is  merely  the  undth  of  the  counter  that  separates  the 
clerk  and  the  customer,  is  bridged  successfully  by  i7u proved  selling.  Store 
modernization  is  a  selling  activity.  Mr.  Green  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  retailer  drawing  up  detailed  modernization  plans  u'ithout  delay,  and 
of  doing  it  in  cooperation  with  other  retailers  in  the  community. 


By  Charles  \V.  Green,  Regional  Manager,  Committee  for  Kconomit  Development 


Armistice  day,  1918,  lar  more  diflitult  in  this  transition  business  men.  Carelul  research 

caught  the  United  States  with  than  they  were  in  the  last.”  has  brouglit  our  postwar  prob- 

production  machinery  sud-  I'hen  there  are  those  who  opine  lems  into  sharp  reliei. 
denly  stalled  and  not  a  postwar  that  reconversion  and,  or  a  change  Their  lindings  rellect  that  today, 
plan  is  sight.  The  result  led  to  a  ot  administration  would  complete-  under  wartime  conditions,  our 
sharp  depression  followed  by  a  ly  solve  our  prol)lems.  That  these  working-lighting  force  has  reached 
boom.  Then  a  greater  depression  alone  will  fall  far  short  of  a  nec-  a  grand  total  of  sixty-four  million 
in  which  more  than  two  hundred  essary  postwar  economy  is  proved  men  and  women  and  we  are  turn- 
billion  dollars  worth  of  production  by  a  glance  at  the  record.  ing  out  a  gross  national  product 

was  lost,  and  with  which  we  were  of  around  one  hundred  Idty-seven 

struggling  when  World  War  II  When  the  War  Ends  billion  dollars  at  1940  prices.  If, 

enveloped  us.  If  the  war  shoidd  stop  tonight  in  the  postwar  period,  we  had  to 

“The  end  of  the  second  World  and  tomorrow  we  could  take  up  provide  jobs  for  all  (if  these  sixty- 
War  will  find  us  better  prepared,”  where  we  left  olf  in  1940,  our  best  four  milfion  people,  the  task  woidd 
states  Clair  Wilcox  of  Swarthmore  peacetime  year,  something  -like  be  staggering.  Fortunately,  we  cati 
College,  “because  we  are  fully  fifteen  million  people  would  lie  siditract  those  who  will  go  back 
aware  cif  the  problems  which  face  unemployed  and  ciur  prcidnction,  tci  scluicil  cir  retire,  the  housewives 
us.  Business,  labor  and  Govern-  measured  in  dcillars,  would  fall  who  will  elect  to  return  tci  their 
ment  are  planning  for  peace.  We  fifty  per  cent  civernight.  .\t  present,  homes,  and  the  men  and  wciinen 
have  at  our  disposal  instrumentali-  war  contracts  etjual  to  an  entire  wlui  for  sciine  time  to  cciine  will  re¬ 
ties  and  resources  which  we  lacked  luirmal  (1940)  year’s  prciduction  main  in  the  armed  forces.  We  are 
a  quarter  of  a  century  agci.  But  are  on  the  books  cif  cciinpanies,  left  with  apprciximately  fifty-five 
the  magnitude  of  ciur  task  is  with-  large  and  small— ncit  counting  the  milliciii  people  who  will  want  prci- 
out  precedent.  We  were  in  the  last  nuire  than  fifteen  billion  dollars  ductive  civilian  jobs.  They  will 
war  for  twenty  months;  we  have  worth  already  canceled.  Also,  insist  on  them— useful  jobs  with 
been  in  this  war  for  more  than  there  would  be  sixty-odd  billion  decent  pay  and  ample  opportunity 
thirty  months  and  the  end  is  not  dollars  worth  of  “left-over”  war  for  advancement.  Never  again  will 
in  sight.  In  1918,  we  had  four  iiiil-  goods  lying  around  and  thirty-nine  doles  and  subsistence  levels  be 
lion  men  under  arms;  now  we  have  billion  dollars  worth  of  new  war  tolerated.  Jobs  for  these  returning 
eleven  million.  Then  we  employed  plants  with  nothing  to  do.  soldiers  and  sailors  and  war  work- 

nine  million  workers  in  war  pro-  If  all  of  this  were  to  become  a  ers  must  be  provided  primarily 
duction;  now  we  are  employing  “postwar  problem”  tomorrow  through  the  resources  and  ingenui- 
more  than  thirty  million.  Then  nuirning,  the  perils  of  peace  would  ty  of  business, 
we  spent  fifteen  billion  dollars  a  far  exceed  the  perils  of  war  in  the  Fortunately,  we  are  in  a  better 
year  to  wage  the  war;  now  we  are  United  States.  position  than  in  any  prior  period 

spending  ninety  billions.  The  last  Obviously,  this  is  something  we  in  history.  There  is  a  backlog  of 
war  took  a  quarter  of  our  national  don’t  want  to  “go  back”  to.  It  is  deferred  demand  for  durable  and 
output;  this  war  is  taking  half.  The  to  avoid  such  retrogression  that  non-durable  goods  backed  by  the 
problems  of  reconversion  and  re-  the  Committee  for  Economic  De-  greatest  volume  of  savings  on  rec- 
employment  will  accordingly  be  velopment  was  formed  by  .Vnierica’s  ord. 


iLlil  I 


Plans  for  the  Modernization  of  I  ranklin  Square,  I..  1.  (below)  As  It  Looks  Today 


Most  ol  this  money  is  waiting  to 
Ir-  spent,  waiting  lor  the  tlay  when 
civilian  giKuls  will  again  he  avail¬ 
able.  Blit  here  let  me  sound  a 
warning!  Savings  are  static,  un¬ 
less  jteople  have  some  assurance  ol 
continued  income  —  a  job  with 
suttnieni  pay  to  cover  their  wants 
and  needs.  'I'hey  can  never  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  dynamic  purchasing 
jMiwer  while  doubt  and  uncertain¬ 
ty  cloud  their  planning. 

It  will,  therelore,  be  the  direct 
rcsponsiliiiity  ol  industry  and  dis¬ 
tribution  to  create  the  kind  ol  a 
Itnsiness  climate  to  insure  higli  pro¬ 
duction  reipiiring  high  employ¬ 
ment. 

Up  to  Retailers 

Industry  has  come  forward  with 
well  laid  plans  to  increase  jtroduc- 
tion  ol  Iroin  thirty  to  forty-live 
|Kr  cent  over  its  1940  record.  From 
past  and  present  performance  this 
increase  is  recognized  as  very  easy 
of  attainment. 

riiat  accomplishment  drops  the 
ball  right  into  the  laps  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  retailers.  If  we  are  to  en¬ 
joy  a  high  economy  our  rusty  sales 
l<M)ls  must  be  polished  up— mod- 
erni/ed  and  streamlined— to  take 
care  of  this  thirty-five  per  cent 
increase  in  production  of  goods 
that  will  pour  into  the  arteries  of 
distribution.  thrombus  in  the 


retail  channel  will  be  disastrous. 

I'o  prepare  for  this  increase 
many  outstanding  postwar  retail 
plans  are  taking  shape  all  over  the 
nation,  in  towns  from  5,000  popu¬ 
lation  up.  Plans  for  expansion  and 
added  sales  personnel  are  lieing 
made  ready. 

For  example  thousands  of  small 
communities  can  readily  adopt  the 
program  that  is  lx‘ing  planned  in 
Franklin  .Scpiare,  Long  Island,  an 
unincorporated  village  of  some  10 
thousatui  population  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  businesses  stretched 
along  a  state  highway. 

Fhe  merchants  believe  that  if 
they  are  to  hold  their  present  high 
\olume  of  sales  and  attract  new 
traile  to  their  town  and  stores,  after 
the  war,  an  increased  sales  appeal 
or  shopping  climate  must  be  in¬ 
troduced.  In  the  process  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  project,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  merchants  were  en¬ 
joying  a  level  of  prosperity  which 
could  go  down  when  gasoline  re¬ 
strictions  are  removed.  Whether 
they  keep  the  business  or  not 
depends  on  what  they  put  into 
modernization  and  merchandising. 

New  Store  Fronts 

.Starting  with  first  things  first, 
they  decided  that  a  customer  on 
the  sidewalk  “Itelonged  to  anyone.” 
just  as  a  man’s  face  reflects  the 


iharat  ter  of  the  person,  so  does  the 
store  front  reflect  the  character  of 
the  business.  I’o  obtain  a  com- 
|)arison,  photographs  were  made  of 
each  individual  store  on  the 
main  block.  I’hen  a  commercial 
arthileci  sketched  the  same  block 
with  new  store  fronts  done  in  an 
early  colonial  motif  and  the  upper 
stories  of  the  old  brick  buildings 
painted  white. 

Fhe  elfect  was  quite  pleasing 
and  the  majority  of  the  merchants 
are  planning  to  have  their  store 
faces  lifted  when  materials  and 
labor  are  again  available.  Included 
with  the  fronts  will  be  the  proper 
type  of  window  which  will  lend 
itself  liest  to  proper  display  of  the 
respective  merchants’  g(K>ds.  They 
realize  that  a  good  l(K>king  front 
and  a  properly  dressed  window 
will  stop  traffic. 

New  Interiors 

A  customer  once  inside  their 
store,  the  merchants  reasoned,  was 
half  sold.  But  if  the  interior  is 
dark,  gloomy  and  disarranged  the 
customer  is  disappointed  and  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  results.  So  they 
are  studying  interiors.  Proper  light¬ 
ing  can  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  cash  sale  and  no  sale.  Not 
only  spot  locations  for  additional 
(Continued  on  pa^e  .58) 
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IN  STOWE’S  TIME 

Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  trans- 
formed  the  protest  of  the 
few  into  the  uprising  of 
millions  against  slavery. 


Until  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  Uncle  Tom’s  cabin — human  slavery  was 
the  private  horror  of  a  small  band  of  intellectuals.  But  her  dramatic  realism 
roused  the  common  man,  touched  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  mil¬ 
lions — and  slavery  was  doomed. 

Every  great  movement  in  history  began  only  when  the  masses  of  the 
common  man  were  inspired  to  join.  What  influences  him,  influences  the 
whole  of  society. 

And  history  records  he  is  not  easily  influenced  except  when  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  common  touch  with  his  own  life  and  his  own  thoughts,  his  own 
problems. 

Up  to  25  years  ago — publishers  had  failed  to  reach  him.  Then  True  Story 
— by  the  magic  of  the  common  touch  and  by  its  simple  credo,  its  basic  sin¬ 
cerity,  brought  hitherto  non-existent  millions  of  magazine  circulation  into 
being.  It  encouraged,  helped  and  inspired;  built  its  own  multi-million  audi¬ 
ence;  fostered  the  growth  of  millions  more  for  other  new  magazines  and 
influenced  the  basic  pattern  of  other  magazines,  of  movies,  radio,  news¬ 
papers,  and  advertising  itself. 

At  no  time  in  the  country’s  history  has  True  Story’s  touch  with  the 
common  man  been  so  needed... so  rich  in  opportunity — be  it  for  greater 
understanding  or  greater  sales.  For,  now,  more  than  ever  before; 


THE  COMMON  MAN,  WELL  INFORMEO,  IS  THE  GREATEST  FORCE  IN 
PRODUCING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT. 


KMt  25  YVUtS  THE  WAGE  IMMBIS'  FAVOMTE  MAGAZINE 
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U.  S.  Surplus  Goods  for  Retailers 
Still  Negligible 


All  surplus  textiles  are  going 
to  governiuent  agencies, 
leaving  the  supply  lor  re¬ 
tailers  still  negligible,  Lee  Flem¬ 
ing,  Director  of  the  textile  apparel 
and  shoe  section.  Surplus  Consumer 
ConmuHlities,  Disjjosal  Division, 
Treasury  Department  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Smaller  Stores  group 
of  the  NRDGA  held  at  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  assured  some  40  retail¬ 
ers  that  Washington  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  distribute  surplus 
goods,  that  are  not  earmarked  for 
government  agencies,  in  an  etpiit- 
able  manner.  He  added  that  the 
buyer  of  these  surplus  gtMtds,  no 
matter  in  what  division  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  may  be,  will  be  assured  a 
reasonable  profit. 

No  Textiles 

Up  until  this  point,  however, 
continued  Mr.  Fleming,  the  major 
portion  of  these  surplus  goods  re¬ 
ceived  have  been  apportioned  to 
government  agencies,  who,  of 
course  have  priority.  Such  agen¬ 


cies  as  IJNRR.A,  Lend-lease  pro¬ 
gram,  etc.,  have  snatched  up  all 
the  available  materials.  Included 
in  these  were  large  (|nantities  of 
surplus  textiles  and  s1uk*s.  Mr. 
Fleming  added  that  at  the  present 
lime  “there  just  isn’t  any  staple 
wanted  textile  merchandise”  for 
business. 

Experienced  Officials 

Emphasi/.ing  the  fact,  that  the 
people  in  his  department  and 
affiliated  departments  of  the  Dis¬ 
posal  Division  were  merchaiulising 
people,  the  speaker  identified  him¬ 
self  as  associated  with  Marshall 
Field,  Chicago.  Ernest  OIrich, 
President  of  Munsingwear,  Inc.,  is 
the  head  of  his  division.  His  other 
associates  arc,  saitl  the  speaker,  all 
people  who  “think  in  terms  of 
merchandising.” 

The  government  right  now  is  in 
possession  of  10  million  strips  of 
slide  fasteners  in  4-to-lO  inch 
lengths,  which  may  stMin  be  made 
available  to  trade  channels.  .\n 


elfort  will  be  made  to  return  these 
slide  fasteners  to  the  original  manu¬ 
facturers  who  made  and  sold  them. 
The  policy  of  the  division  is  to 
return  all  unwanted  surplus  go<Kls 
to  the  original  source,  thereby 
helping  t«)  continue  a  normal  How 
of  trade  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  market  unduly.  These  manu¬ 
facturers  in  turn  will  sell  these 
goods  through  their  regular  out¬ 
lets. 

Urges  Tolerance 

Urging  patience  oti  the  part  of 
business  men,  Mr.  Felmitig  ex¬ 
plained  that  while  they  were  trying 
hard  to  organize  a  selling  |)rogram, 
at  present  there  arc  backlogs  of 
orders  for  gtntds  that  may  turn  uj) 
as  surplus  materials,  and  those  not 
(laimetl  by  government  agencies 
will  be  sold  on  a  three  jioint  pro¬ 
gram,  with  the  aid  of  the  1 1  re¬ 
gional  offices.  One  price  will  be 
for  the  jobber,  the  second  for  the 
retailer  and  the  third  for  large 
chain  organizations  and  the  like 
which  have  to  figure  distribution 
costs  into  the  selling  price. 

Surplus  Netting 

Mr.  Fleming  mentined  as  a  re- 
tent  example  of  the  surplus  goods 
on  hand,  and  now’  being  sold  to 
retailers,  large  tpiantities  of  mos- 
tpiito  netting  originally  intended 
for  our  fighting  forces  in  the  Pacific 
and  since  deemed  inadequate.  In 
this  issue  w’ill  be  found  an  example 
of  the  excellent  promotion  given 
this  netting  by  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
New  York.  They  have  a  w'indow 
display  emphasizing  civilian  usage 
of  these  excellent  screening  devices. 
.Simultaneously  with  the  showing  of 
Bloomingdale’s  wintlow,  the  A\^ar 
PrtKluction  Board  has  announced 
the  release  of  this  netting,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration. 


Bloomingdales,  N.  Y.  excellent  promotion  window  showing  surplus 
government  goods.  ' 
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Cit^pLicitys 


•  •  AMERICA’S  NO.  1  PATTERN  LINE  IS  THE  \ 
MOST  WIDELY  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  YOUTH  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 


tr 


/  \ 


ilore  Simplicity  Patterns  are  bought  by 
aothers  who  make  back-to-school  clothes 
or  their  children  than  any  other  patterns 
D  the  world. 

Lnd  more  teachers  and  students  use 
implicity  Patterns  in  the  classroom  than 
ny  other  brand.  Simplicity  is  the  leader 
a  this  market— by  far! 

Tierefore  both  the  youth  market  and  the 
chool  market  are  READY !— inviting  your 
icce  goods  promotions  this  month— the 
Jundation  having  already  been  laid  by  the 
implicity  Pattern  organization  through 
;s  extensive  activities. 

lonth  after  month  Simplicity’s  great  edu- 
ational  department,  through  its  sewing 
uarterly  “Modern  Miss”,  its  numerous 
>diion  shows,  and  its  millions  of  mes- 
>gcs  on  sewing  is  in  close  and  constant 
Dntacl  with  35,000  sewing  teachers  and 


their  3,000,000  interested  students. 

This  August— as  every  month— the  editorial 
pages  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine, 
and  America’s  leading  fashion  authority 
Harper’s  BAZAAR  bring  the  newest 
Simplicity  styles  for  youth  to  the  attention 
of  millions  of  American  women. 

And  now!— on  Sunday,  August  13th, 
THIS  WEEK,  the  magazine  supplement  of 
21  leading  Sunday  newspapers  will  carry 
a  page  in  full  color  featuring  Simplicity 
Patterns  for  Back-to-School  wear— reach¬ 
ing  a  new  audience  of  nearly  7,000,000 
families. 

The  advice  is  sound!— tie  all  your  August 
piece  goods  and  pattern  merchandising  to 
Simplicity’s  Back-to-School  program. 

Stage  your  opening  promotion  on  Mon¬ 
day,  August  14th  to  tie  into  Simplicity’s 
greatest  Back-to-School  promotion. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  PATTERN  COMPANY 


IMPUCITY  pattern  CO.  INC.,  200  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Posture  Week  Winners 


ll’/HHfrs  of  the  Xaliotial 
Posture  Week  windoxu  dis¬ 
play  contest  sponsored  by 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Company, 
Jackson,  Michigan,  ,}vere 
recently  made  known.  The 
Board  of  Judges  comprised 
Reginald  .4  treater,  M.l)., 
executive  secretary,  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Associa¬ 
tion;  Ciuy  (iayler  Clark, 
Dean  of  Cooper  Union 
Art  School;  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager,  Xational 
Retail  Dry  Coods  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Ray  It'.  Parks, 
I  n  terna  t  ional  A  ssociation 
of  Display. 


Two  sets  of  identical 
prizes  totaling  $5000  U.  S. 
IVar  Bonds  rvere  awarded. 
The  first  to  display  mana¬ 
gers  in  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  over  and  the 
second  to  display  managers 
in  cities  under  100,0(K). 

Pictured  above,  in  the 
first  group,  first  prize  of  a 
$1000  U.  S.  Ifrtr  Bond 
went  to  L.  L.  Wilkins, 
Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Birmingham,  .-llaba- 
ma;  in  the  second  group 
(picture  on  the  right)  first 
prize  of  SI 000  U.  S.  War 
Bond  went  to  Helen  Mac- 
kay  Huber,  Dickson-Ivks 
Company,  Orlando,  Fla. 


V-Day  Plans  Ready  Now 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


with  one  or  two  tor  special 
“up”  service  lor  store  person¬ 
nel. 

3.  Escalators,  where  used,  to  be 
shilted  to  down  traffic  only, 
by  Mechanical  Department. 

4.  Have  reports  made  to  central 
desk  as  each  floor  is  cleared, 
so  that  passenger  elevators  may 
be  shut  down  as  upper  floors 
are  cleared.  See  that  rest  rooms, 
hospital,  etc.,  are  checked  to  be 
sure  no  one  is  overlooked. 


Protection  of  Merchandise 
and  Property 

I.  Handling  Cash.  Determine  and 
instruct  employees  on  any  spe¬ 
cial  procedure  lor  handling 
(ash  register  lunds,  cash  boxes, 
and  sales  tallies.  .Some  stores 
are  arranging  lor  special  pick¬ 
up  ol  cash  boxes  in  each  de¬ 
partment  instead  ol  having  em¬ 
ployees  turn  them  in  as  cus¬ 
tomary. 

Consider  special  precautions 
necessary  il  V-Day  comes  on 


pav-day  Itelorc  cash  is  distrib¬ 
uted. 

Re\iew  lulH'-room  procedure 
lor  coterage  until  cash  ceases 
coming  in. 

2.  Witidoxv  Displays.  Decide 
which  will  provide  greatest  pro¬ 
tection— merely  drawing  shades, 
removing  all  merchandise,  or 
leaving  windows  lighted.  Will 
special  window  barricades  be 
needed,  and  are  they  leasible? 
In  any  event,  remove  all  ex- 
jtensive  merchandise  Irom  win¬ 
dow’s,  such  as  lurs,  jewelry,  etc. 

3.  Internal  Displays.  Remove  ex¬ 
pensive  merchandise  items  from 
open  displays. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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"Indian  always  got  reservation" 


Heap  Hot  Dog ! 

Indian  got  big  oil  gusher  out  West  and  plenty  War 
Bonds  in  safe.  Me  in  New  York  for  big  powwow  with 
hankers  who  buy  oil. 

Long  time  before  leave  for  New  York,  me  send  wire 
to  Hotel  Pennsylvania  say  when  I  arrive  and  how  long 
I  stay.  They  send  back  wire  say,  “O.K.  Chief  Drowsy 
Possum.  You  come.  We  hold  nice  room  for  you.” 

C’mon,  Red  Cap,  me  check  in  room. 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  heap  fine  hotel,  and  always  very 
busy.  Right  now,  with  big 
war  on,  much  busier  than 
ever.  That’s  why  Indians 
and  pale  faces  very  smart 
to  make  reservation  ahead 
of  time. 

Then,  when  get  to  New 
York,  everybody  look  for 


room.  Man  who  got  reservation  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
no  have  to  look. 

Well,  now  me  ready  for  bed  because  big  powwow 
tomorrow  and  Drowsy  Possum  gotta  be  sharp  as  a  tack. 
Me  turn  on  radio  box  for  swoon  crooner  and  climb  in 
big  soft  bed.  Me  sleep  in  Pennsylvania  like  fat  bear 
fulla  honey. 

Drowsy  Possum  damsmart  Indian.  Pennsylvania 
damgood  hotel.  Goo’  night. 

Honest  Injun — times  have  changed 

Wartime  conditions  are  making  it  difficult  to  accom¬ 
modate  guests  who  arrive  without  reservations.  For 
that  reason  we  suggest  that  you  wire  or  write  in  ad¬ 
vance,  telling  us  the  hour  of  arrival  and  the  day  of 
departure.  If  your  plans  are  changed,  please  cancel 
your  reservations  promptly.  This,  and  checking  out 
promptly  on  the  day  you  leave,  will  make  traveling 
more  comfortable  for  everyone. 


Hotel  Pennsyluama 

JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 


THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OPPOSITE 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 
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The  Case  for  the  Older  Saleswoman 


11  is  highly  probable  and  almost 
safe  to  say  that,  come  postwar 
days,  the  average  retailer  ex¬ 
pects  to  supplant  his  sales-force 
with  a  younger,  speedier,  more  on- 
the-beam  crowd.  He  has  not  much 
confidence  in  the  older  woman  as 
trade-puller.  He  awaits,  impat¬ 
iently,  for  the  factories  and 
munition-plants  to  have  done  with 
Youth;  waits  for  It  to  get  out  of 
Its  overalls  and  into  Its  white- 
collar  and  back  of  his  counter. 
This,  he  feels,  will  go  far  toward 
putting  the  entire  retail  business 
back  into  normal  shape. 

He  may  be  right.  But  again - 

he  MAY  be  wrong! 

Because,  for  one  reason,  the  pay- 
check  which  he  is  going  to  be  able 
to  hand  the  little  lady  will  not  be 
nearly  so  full  as  the  one  to  which 
she  has  been  accustomed.  .She  will 
not  like  that.  Then  the  store  will 
not  be  the  free  and  easy  and  hail- 
fellow,  well-met  spot  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  was.  She  may  not  like  that. 
.\nd  the  business-houses  will  not 
be  so  full  of  young  men,  either  em¬ 
ployee  or  customer,  as  they  once 
were.  She  may  become,  as  it  w'ere, 
a  floater— seek  one  position  after 
the  other  and  be  satisfied  with 
nothing.  All  this  is  not  exactly 
conducive  to  good  salesmanship. 

Training  Personnel 

Whether  the  retailer  is  confront¬ 
ed  with  such  a  problem  depends, 
largely,  upon  his  attitude  lc)ward, 
and  management  of  his  labor- 
shortage  right  now.  .Service  with 
a  smile,  he  has  told  his  force.  Train 
them  with  a  smile— and  with  con¬ 
fidence— and  with  a  desire  to  KEEP 
them  is  not  a  bad  slogan  either. 
Help-shortage  is  just  one  of  those 
patriotic  pills  that  he  has  to 
swallow.  He  might  as  well  swallow 
it  with  a  smile:  it  will  be  to  his 
own  advantage  to  do  so. 

Yes;  the  average  dealer  hesitates 
at  hiring  the  middle-aged  or  not 
very  young  woman  when  he  can 
get  her.  He  feels,  first  of  all,  that 


her  age  does  nothing  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  store.  And  he  feels, 
too,  that  she  has  been  out  of  cir¬ 
culation  for  so  long  that  she  is 
not  readily  adaptable  to  business- 
life.  .She  is  not  familiar  with  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  art  of  handling 
customers.  Not  up  to  the  minute 
in  what  is  being  used  or  worn,  and 
he  thinks  that  her  many  years  as 
head  t)f  a  home  may  have  gi\en 
her  an  aggressive  air  that  will  not 
draw'  customers,  or  a  reticent  one 
that  will  not  prompt  her  to  make 
the  most  of  his  merchandise. 

.Sterne  of  this  may  be  true.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  middle-aged  woman 
has  many  advantages  over  the 
younger  one  as  a  saleswoman,  even 
if  her  feet  DO  hurt!  It  is  for  the 
clever  merchaiuliser  to  ferret  these 
out  and  use  them  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Fit  Woman  to  Job 

I'he  important  thing  in  hiring 
her,  it  would  seem,  is  to  place  her 
where  she  belongs.  Not  just  any 
place  in  the  store  that  needs  an 
assistant  but  in  the  job  which 
•SHE  WILL  FIT.  And  in  general 
retail  selling  there  are  many  such 
places. 

.Say  there  is  a  shortage  in  the 
cosmetic  department  this  morning 
and  you  have  a  few  new'  and  inex¬ 
perienced  sellers.  Don’t  immediate¬ 
ly  send  this  new  Mrs.  Jones  out 
there  among  the  perfumes  and  ex¬ 
otic  face-creams. 

Mrs.  Jones  looks  the  perfect  lady 
in  every  detail,  it  is  true,  but  she 
does  l<M)k  slightly  w'ilted,  in  fact 
as  if  she  had  not  been  near  a 
cosmetic  counter  in  twenty  years. 

So  bring  that  chic  youngster. 
Miss  Wade,  down  from  the  child¬ 
ren’s  department.  .\nd  right  there 
you  have  made  your  place  for  Mrs. 
Jones.  She  will  sell  that  juvenile 
stock  far  better  than  did  Miss 
Wade,  if  you  w'ill  show  her  that 
you  depend  ujxtn  her;  show  her 
that  you  feel  she  can  HELP  YOU, 
with  her  experience,  instead  of 
merely  that  she  is  being  given  a  job 


★  The  older  employee  ts 
experienced,  helpful  and  gra¬ 
cious.  She  knoivs  how  to  dress 
small  children,  what  to  seix>e 
u’ith  baked  ham,  how  to  clean 
upholstery.  She  is  interested  in 
your  customers  and  alive  to 
their  interests,  simply  because 
they  are  her  interests.  This 
article  advises  the  retailer  to 
make  full  use  of  his  older  em¬ 
ployee  and  points  out  the  de¬ 
partments  -where  she  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable. 


because  proper  help  just  can’t  be 
had. 

Because  Mrs.  Jones  has  raised 
three  children  of  her  own,  she 
knows,  first  hand  and  intimately, 
the  lore  of  children’s  Avearing- 
apparel  far  belter  than  it  can  be 
learned  in  any  school  of  salesman¬ 
ship.  She  knows  practical  things; 
that  a  hat  firmly  anchored  upon 
a  small  head  saves  a  mother  more 
wear  and  tear  than  any  one  l)ui 
a  mother  could  know.  That  small 
trousers,  too  tight  in  the  crotch, 
can  make  life  unbearable  to  a 
three-year-old  boy.  She  is  familiar 
with  textures:  she  knows  what  will 
w'ear  and  tvhat  tvill  shrink  if  not 
given  proper  care  in  laundering 
and  cleaning.  She  knows  color-fast 
materials  w'hen  she  examines  them. 
And,  too,  she  can  match  sizes  to 
ages  Avhen  a  child  is  not  brought 
along  and  measurements  are  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  shopper. 

Her  experience  and  knowledge 
of  these  things  will  help  many  an 
uncertain  customer  and  will  often 
prevent  a  return  of  merchandise; 
and  this  latter  is  a  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  w'ell.  It  is  really  more  im¬ 
portant  to  KEEP  a  thing  .SOLD 
than  it  is  to  sell  it  in  the  beginning. 
Because  returned  merchandise  en- 
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tails  exjjensc  of  service,  wrapping 
and  transportation;  all  this  ex- 
j)ense  in  the  red  if  the  sale  is  not 
completed. 

Again,  in  buying  millinery  and 
|>ersonal  wear  the  average  matron 
will  more  than  welcome  a  woman 
of  her  owti  age  to  serve  her.  .More 
women’s  sales  have  been  lost  than 
this  retailing  world  knows  of  by 
intimidation.  The  intimidation 
that  the  slightly  dowdy  woman,  the 
mother  and  home-body,  or  even 
the  hard-working  business-woman 
w’ho  is  all  wrapped  up  in  her  job 
and  has  little  time  for  personal 
adornment,  has  felt  when  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  young,  svelte  and  out- 
of-this-world  youngster  and  had  to 
ask  for  a  size  forty  frock.  Or  for  a 
hat  with  coloring  that  would  not 
make  her  too  sallow. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  for  the  young 
and  beautiful  to  be  anything  but 
accusing  to  those  who  are  not. 
How  did  they  get  that  way,  their 
eyes  seem  to  say.  Or  if  they  do 
not  say  it  the  woman  of  years  and 
lines  all  in  the  wrong  places 
FEELS  that  they  do. 

Eager  to  Please 

When  a  woman  of  their  own 
years  and  more  or  less  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance  comes  forward  to  show 
a  dress  or  fit  a  foundation  garment 
they  are  not  ashamed.  Not  afraid 
to  say  to  her  that  a  seam  is  too 
tight,  or  that  they  can  pay  only 
so  much  for  the  article.  And  if 
such  is  the  case  it  is  IMPORTANT 
that  they  say  it.  Im|x>rtant  to  the 
retailer  who  is  offering  it  to  her. 
For  only  with  intelligent  fitting 
and  selling  can  you  be  sure  that 
the  sale  will  stand.  And  only  with 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  custom¬ 
er  can  offer  as  to  her  choice,  can 
a  sale  be  picked  up,  closed,  and 
way  made  for  other  sales  in  a  min¬ 
imum  of  time. 

And  as  for  the  selling  of  foods 

-  to  our  minds  nobody  but 

portly,  well-fed-looking,  happy 
Avomen  in  white  aprons  ever  shoidd 
sell  them. 

The  middle-aged  woman  com¬ 
ing  out  of  her  OAvn  home  is  well- 
Acrsed  in  foods.  Being  placed  in 
that  department  she  has  confi¬ 
dence.  She  can  help  the  inexper¬ 
ienced  food-shopper  of  which  there 
are  so  many,  these  bride-full  days. 


with  her  advice  and  suggestions  as 
to  kinds,  cuts  and  proper  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  help  in  balancing 
both  diet  and  budget. 

.And  she  will  take  on  this  service 
with  an  interest  and  an  eagerness 
l)ecau9e  she  knows  about  it,  if  you 
who  hire  her  show  that  you  re- 
sj>ect  and  seek  that  knowledge. 

Younger  Clerk 

File  younger  clerk  dtjesn’t  care 
two  lKK)ts  about  whether  or  not  a 
ham  shrinks  upon  boiling,  or  that 
a  small,  tight  cabbage  is  better  than 
a  large,  loose  one,  or  alK)ut  ladies 
who  do  care.  She  would  rather  be 
in  the  costume  jewclery— or  men’s 
lies,  where  she  could  keej>  her  mani- 
(iiie  in  condition.  .And  that  is 
where  she  SHOULD  be;  where  you 
will  get  the  BEST  SERV  ICE  from 
her! 

Of  course  kitchen-ware  and  fur¬ 
niture  is  right  up  the  older  woman’s 
alley.  No  woman  in  the  world 
who  dt)esn’t  love  an  array  of  shin¬ 
ing  pans  and  sparkling  glass-dishes 
and  gadgets  to  do  this  and  that 
with— especially  when  she  does  not 
have  them  to  Avash!  .And.  liking 
to  talk,  she  will  love  to  tell  other 
wf)men  all  about  them. 

With  furniture  she  must  brush 
up  on  materials,  designs,  modern¬ 
istic  patterns;  must  learn  what 
lines  and  colors  and  trends  are  l)e- 
ing  used,-  but  that  is  not  hard  to 
do.  .And  her  knowledge  of  wearing- 
proclivities,  care  of  Avoods  and 
g(K)ds,  treatment  of  fabrics,  all 
things  that  she  has  learned  in  her 
own  home  from  years  of  actual 
home-making  and  house-furnish¬ 
ing  will  far  overbalance  some  of 
the  more  technical  things  of  sell¬ 
ing  that  she  may  not  knoAV. 

.And  here  again,  Ave  come  upon 
another  advantage  of  this  older 
woman  as  employee.  These  lines 
and  stocks  are  familiar  to  her  and 
she  can  and  Avill  liecome  readily 
interested  in  them.  She  has 
thought  about  them  and  Avorked 
with  them  for  a  great  jjortion  of 
her  life.  If  you  DEPEND  upon 
her  a  little  she  Ax'ill  respond  Avilh 
pride  and  a  genuine  eagerness  to 
make  herself  important  in  her  job. 
She  As’ill  give  you  more  service  for 
a  little,  sincere  respect  than  for  the 
biggest  salary  check.  Because,  de¬ 
plorable  as  it  may  be,  it  remains  a 


fact  that  the  middle-aged  Avoman 
in  the  home  has  generally  been  con¬ 
ceded  more  or  less  of  a  fossil. 

We  might  almost  suggest  that 
the  real  reason,  at  least  ONE  of  the 
reasons  that  the  middle-aged  or 
slightly  older  woman  has  not  given 
satisfaction  to  her  employer,  where 
that  fact  is  true— is  the  employer’s 
own  fault. 

Because  she  has,  in  most  cases, 
Ijeen  hire'd’  in  a  tentative,  half¬ 
hearted  sort  of  Avay.  .After  YE.ARS 
Avhen  she  Avould  not  l>e  hired  at 
all!  V’ears  of  being  turned  aAvay 
at  the  employment  bureau  Avith 
only  a  look,  or  less,  from  the  one 
Avho  took  the  application.  Years 
of  reading  ads  that  said— ‘‘Young 
woman — VV’omen  over  30  need 
not  apply - Bring  school-certifi¬ 

cates — etc.” 

Permanence  Important 

.And  now,  Avith  help  as  scarce 
as  it  is  in  esery  line  she  is  still  given 
to  feel  that  the  job  offered  is  only 
marking  time  till  the  munition- 
plants  close  and  the  saddle-shoed, 
sloppy- Joe  SAveatered  creAv  gets 
back.  That  she  is,  temporarily, 
filling  a  job  that  nobody  else  can 
be  got  to  fill  and  that,  come  post- 
A\’ar  days,  she  Avill  immediately  lie 
discharged  and  her  position  filled 
by  somebody  more  up  and  coming, 
somebody  younger. 

•And  feeling  this,  were  it  less  than 
human  that  she  sit  back  and  make 
things  as  easy  for  herself  as  possi¬ 
ble?  Make  no  plans  for  building 
up  a  job  that  she  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  lose?  .Simply  draw  her 
pay-check  while  she  may? 

Give  the  older  Avoman  a  chance. 
Take  that  TEMPORARY  sign 
doAs’ii  from  the  Avails  of  your  mind 
and  replace  it  Avith  a  PERMA¬ 
NENT  one.  VN'hen  she  fumbles  a 
sale  say  to  yourself  that  she  likes 
it  or  she  wouldn’t  be  Avith  you; 
she’s  had  her  fling  at  marriage  and 
she’s  settled;  and  she  is  .AWFULLY 
anxious,  if  you  but  knew  it,  that 
she  prove  a  good  business-woman 
before  her  friends  and  family— she 
Avho  Avas,  for  so  long,  just  Ma. 
Lean  upon  her  a  little.  But— put 
her  in  the  RIGHT  PL.ACE,  for 
HER.  .See  that  she  is  not  the  square 
peg  in  the  round  hole  and  half 
your  troubles  of  hiring  and  firing 
are  over. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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IN  the  opinion  of  many  in  the 
hosiery  field,  now  is  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  emphasize  to  the 
public  that  there  is  more  to  a  stock¬ 
ing  than  the  yarn  of  which  it  is 
made,  to  promote  wise  buying  by 
customers  w'hen  nylons  are  first 
released.  It  is  thought  that  an  edu¬ 
cational  program,  on  hosiery  con¬ 
struction,  begun  now,  might  be 
used  to  retard  the  inevitable  rush 
for  nylons.  Customers  thtis  could  be 
made  to  realize  that  stockings  of 
that  yarn  must  fit  properly  if  good 
wear  can  be  assured. 

.\n  information  center  or  hosiery 
clinic  inviting  customers  to  visit  it 
for  consultation  of  present  hosiery 
problems  could  provide  depart¬ 
ments  with  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  present  and  future  buy¬ 
ing  of  rayons,  but  most  important, 
would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  tell  women  more  about  hosiery. 
It  is  suggested  that  if  women  knew 
more  about  hosiery  they  might  not 
stampede  for  the  “first”  nylons  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  fitted  or 
not.  In  this  way  possible  disap¬ 
pointments  with  ensuing  com¬ 
plaints  could  be  avoided. 

Customer  Education 

No  woman  would  buy  a  jiair  of 
shoes  without  determining  whether 
they  fit,  but  we  have  seen  many 
examples  of  her  inconsistencv  when 
nylons  have  Ijeen  offered  here  and 
there.  .She  will  buy  them  regardless 
of  construction  or  fit  sometimes— 
just  so  long  as  they  are  nylons. 
Ill-fitting  hose  can  be  as  destructive 
to  foot  comfort  as  ill-fitting  shoes. 
Too  short  or  too  long  stockings 
can  result  in  garter  runs  long  before 
they  should  happen  normally.  |ust 
any  nylon  may  not  be  an  <)pen 
seseme  to  good  wearing  hose.  They 
should  be  right  for  the  individual. 
.\n  educational  prtigram  started 
before  their  release  could  prevent 
early  unwise  customer  buying. 

An  aura  of  intimacv  could  be  an 
important  facU)r  in  promoting  a 
hosiery  clinic.  A  corner,  a  fjooth 
or  two  chairs  and  a  table  in  an 
aisle  could  be  arranged  in  the  de- 


Hojiiiery 


li\  Pkari.  Hkrrv 


pai  tment  where  the  consultant  and 
customer  (ould  chat  about  hosiery 
inviting  confidences  not  otherwise 
brought  about.  It  is  suggested  that 
an'  exchange  or  adjustment  clerk 
not  be  used  as  a  clinic  advisor.  To 
be  successful  a  clinic  advisor  can¬ 
not  be  distracted  with  sudden  de¬ 
mands  for  transactions  of  the 
moment.  That  is  to  say,  an  advisor 
should  not  lie  bothered  with  a 
mere  exchange  of  size,  color  or 
length  when  the  customer  seems 
sure  of  her  ground.  The  idea  is 
that  a  clinic  director  should  know 


al)(»ut  all  such  transactions  and 
receive  a  report  on  them  for  her 
records,  but  she  should  personally 
handle  customers  who  can  be  in¬ 
duced  into  an  interesting  consulta¬ 
tion. 

Every  well  run  department  is 
sure  to  have  a  very  special  sort  of 
salesperson  who  knows  hosiery,  has 
a  flare  for  graciously  meeting  cus¬ 
tomers  and  who  could  become  a 
gofKl  “contact”  woman.  To  pro¬ 
mote  such  a  jjerson  as  head  of  a 
hosiery  clinic  might  be  a  smart 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


May  Hosiery  Shipments  Up  2.8% 

■Shipments  during  May,  1944  of  all  types  «)f  hosiery,  reports  The 
National  .Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers  increased  2.8%  over  May, 
1943.  The  N.-\HM  reports  as  follows: 


HOSIERY  SHII'MENIS.  BY  MAJOR  DIVISIONS 
For  .Mav,  1944  and  May.  1943 
(Dozens  of  Pairs) 


■Mflv,  1944 

Max.  1943 

Difference 

Per  Cent 
Change 

l  O  I  AL.  AI.I,  l  YPES  .. 

.  12.656,941 

12,315.671 

-4-341.270 

-i-  2.8 

Women's  Ftdl-fashioned  . . 

3,468,886 

2,768.824 

.-700.062 

-J-25.3 

Wc>men’s  Seamless  . 

890,539 

1.040,164 

—149,625 

—14.4 

Half-Hose  and  Slacks  _ 

4,236,837 

4.540.929 

—304.092 

—  6.7 

Bundle  Cioods  . 

8.38.247 

690,765 

—  147,482 

+21.4 

■Athletic  .Stxks  . 

116,792 

92.980 

+  23,812 

-i-25.6 

Children’s  and  Infants’  . . . 

351,926 

337,801 

--  14,125 

+  4.2 

(Excl.  .\nklets) 

.\nklets  . 

..  2.753,714 

2.844.208 

—  90,494 

—  3.2 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1944,  shipments  of  all  types  of  hosiery, 
showed  a  decrease  of  5.9%  as  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1943. 


HOSIERY  SHIPMFN  I  S,  BY  M  AJOR 
First  five  months  of  19-44  compared  with  first 
(Dozens  of  Pairs) 

DIVISIONS 

five  months  of 

1943 

Pint  Five  Months 

Per  Cent 

1944 

1943 

Difference 

Change 

rOTAL,  ALL  TYPES  .... 

62,227.035 

66,115,683 

—3,888,648 

—  5.9 

Women’s  Full-fashioned  .. 

16,764,410 

15  880,849 

+  883,561 

-L  5.6 

Women’s  Seamless  . 

4,733,926 

5,885,477 

—1,151351 

—19.6 

Half- Hose  and  Slacks  _ 

20,373,674 

23,819,240 

-3,445,566 

—14.5 

Bundle  Goods  . 

3,890,705 

3,511,454 

+  379,251 

-H0.8 

.Athletic  Socks  . 

508,934 

486,550 

+  22,384 

+  4.6 

Children’s  and  Infants’  . . . 

1,845352 

1.925,766 

—  80,214 

—  4.2 

(Excl.  Anklets) 

-Anklets  . 

14,109,834 

14.606,347 

—  4%,513 

—  3.4 
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*  TO  THE  RETAILERS  OF  AMERICA 


X  IGHTING  MEN 
all  over  the  world  have  been  heartened  by  the 
spectacnlar  success  of  the  5th  War  Loan.  They've 
watched  with  grim  satisfaction  as  the  U.S.  Home 
Front  lined  up  solidly  behind  the  ever-widening, 
ever-advancing  Fighting  Fronts. 

But  what  you've  done  is,  after  ciU,  exactly  what 
our  fighting  men  expected  you  would  do — what 
any  patriotic  American  would  have  done.  With  our 
men  in  the  armed  forces  going  through  blood  and 
hre  from  the  beaches  of  France  to  the  wooded 
strongholds  of  the  Marianas,  it's  been  our  job  on 
the  home-front  to  back  'em  up — to  make  them  the 


Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Photo 


best  trained,  best  equipped,  best  cared  for  fighters 
in  the  world. 

This  we  must  continue  to  do — for  war  is  a  continu* 
ing  job.  Equipment  is  needed — endlessly.  Money 
raised  in  continuing  War  Bond  sedes  is  needed  to 
supply  this  equipment. 

War  Bond  selling  is  your  job.  And,  like  the  fighting 
men's  job,  it  ends  only  with  Victory.  So  revitalize 
your  everyday  efforts.  Set  your  goed  at  a  new  all- 
time  high.  Hold  to  it — consistently. 


A, 


"The  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with 
appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by: 


THE  BULLETIN 


SfU. 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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Retailers  Rush  Plans  for  Paper 
Conservation  and  Salvage 


are  allowed.  Manufacture  of  retail  Theme  of  the  campaign  is  Ac- 
folding  and  set-up  boxes  has  been  cept  Your  Packages  Unwrapped — 
restricted  to  65%  of  previous  pro-  Paper  Is  in  the  Fight.  It  is  carried 
duction.  There  has  been  further  out  in  a  three-color  poster,  illus- 
similar  restriction  on  the  retail  trated  here;  in  easeled  counter 
usage  of  corrugated  boxes  and  cards,  in  gummed  stickers  to  be 
rolls,  paper  bags  and  wrapping  used  on  the  unwrapped  packages, 
paper.  Gift  wrapping  for  the  most  and  in  card  toppers,  suitable  for 
part  has  either  been  eliminated  or  use  in  all  store  sign-holders.  A 
drastically  simplified.  Re-use  and  leaflet  which  can  be  used  as  a 
maximum  salvage  is  being  made  statement  enclosure  or  package 
of  all  types  of  supplies.  insert  explains  to  the  customer  the 

However,  in  spite  of  all  present  importance  of  conserving  paper 
conservation  activities,  greater  for  war  use  and  suggests  specific 
effort  is  needed  if  sufficient  sup-  ways  in  which  she  can  cooperate, 
plies  are  to  be  available  for  essen-  Finally,  for  the  store's  personnel, 
tial  usage.  The  full  impact  of  the  the  official  Declaration  of  Policy 
present  shortage  will  be  exper-  has  been  reproduced  in  an  attrac- 
ienced  in  September  and  October,  tive  small  leaflet  which  many  stores 
Realizing  this,  most  stores  will  have  bought  in  quantity  and  dis- 
throw  their  full  cooperation  be-  tributed  to  their  staffs, 
hind  the  W.P.B.  Declaration.  Already  this  material  is  being 

To  aid  retailers  as  well  as  its  used  as  the  core  of  cooperative 
member  department  and  specialty  programs  in  many  communities, 
stores  to  carry  out  W.P.B. 's  objec-  Coming  weeks  will  see  announce- 
tives,  the  National  Retail  Dry  ments  of  many  more. 


ation  constitutes  the  most 
acutely  critical  shortage  of  war 
material  at  this  time,  organization 
plans  to  support  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board's  Declaration  of  Policy 
for  the  conservation  of  wrapping 
paper  and  supplies  are  being 
rushed  by  retailers  in  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Store  Management  Division 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  points  out  that  there 
are  five  steps  through  which  mer¬ 
chants  can  cooperate  in  effectuat¬ 
ing  this  salvage  crusade.  They 
are: 

1.  Using  wrapping  or  packing 
materials  only  for  protection 
and  not  for  appearance. 

2.  Using  as  little  new  materials 
as  possible. 

3.  Bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  the  press¬ 
ing  need  of  conserving  and 
salvaging  paper  products. 

4.  Organizing  effective  train¬ 
ing  programs  in  their  own 
stores  to  bring  about  maxi¬ 
mum  conservation;  and 

5.  Taking  the  most  active  poss¬ 
ible  part  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity's  salvage  compaign. 

Retailers,  perhaps  more  than 
other  types  of  users,  have  been 
very  directly  affected  by  neces¬ 
sary  governmental  regulations.  For 
some  time  they  have  been  drasti¬ 
cally  restricted  in  the  supply  avail¬ 
able  to  them  or  the  usage  they 


New  Type  Window  for  Store  Television 


Developed  by  Irwin  Shane,  executed  by  Donald  Deskey 

The  Television  Workshop  of  New  York  has  announced  the  design  of 
revolutionary  display  windows,  constructed  in  arcade  fashion,  and 
recessed  from  the  building  line.  1  he  postwar  video  windows  would  be. 
built  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  thus  permitting  passers-by  to  come  in 
off  the  sidewalk  to  view  a  store’s  window  video  screening,  eliminating 
sidewalk  congestion.  Plans  for  screens,  to  be  located  on  a  store’s  interior, 
are  now  being  developed  and  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 
Designs  of  the  windows  are  available  upon  request. 
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Corsets 

By  Pearl  Berry 


AS  Corset  Week  gets  under  way 
there  is  little  to  add  to  the 
general  contents  of  the  re- 
p«>rt  in  our  market  story  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  Bl  llf.tin.  What¬ 
ever  encouragement  some  folks  in 
the  market  may  have  had  with  re- 
gartfs  to  more  lilx“ral  rubljer  fabric 
supplies  because  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  Office  of  Rublier 
Director  be  liquidated  in  favor  of 
WPB  control,  was  dismissed  by 
statements  from  trade  leaders  that 
such  a  move  would  bring  no  change 
to  the  present  situation.  A  few 
manufacturers,  we  hear,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  step  up  rubber  content 
in  garments  but  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  tell  us  they  will  procede 
conservatively  and  will  use  rubber 
only  in  ratio  to  the  amounts  they 
receive. 

For  garters  and  shoulder  straps 


the  ndiber  situation  improved  in 
the  past  month,  manufacturers  say. 
C^otton  fabrics  and  cotton  thread 
lor  wrapping  rubber  continue  criti¬ 
cally  scarce.  Manpower  shortage 
continues  to  be  a  bcjttleneck  in 
manufacture  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

Change  for  the  Better 

However,  the  industry  feels  that 
it  probably  has  reached  its  lowest 
production  point  and  any  change 
will  be  for  the  better.  How  soon 
that  change  will  take  place,  none 
of  the  leaders  in  the  field  will 
predict,  but  they  do  say  that  they 
are  hoping  to  see  some  betterment 
bv  late  Fall. 

It  is  evident  that  little  change 
in  style  trends  will  be  offered  for 
Fall.  One  significant  thing,  how¬ 
ever.  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
showing  of  brasiic^res  with  plung¬ 


-Saks-F'ilth  .\vc*une  recent 
novel  corset  display 


ing  necklines  to  meet  the  trend  in 
ecening  and  other  formal  dresses. 
Some  houses  specializing  in  making 
bras  are  planning  on  interesting 
combinations  of  materials.  This 
change  is  partly  for  style  value  but 
mostly  the  purpose  is  to  stretch 
available  stocks  of  fabrics. 


V-Day  Plans  Ready  Now 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


4.  Delivery..  .Vdvise  all  delivery 
employees  of  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  when  V-Day  comes 
— veriHcatioii  of  news,  cessation 
of  delivery,  and  prompt  return 
of  trucks  and  merchandise  to 
headcjuarters.  Have  drivers 
avoid  congesteci  districts  on  re¬ 
turn  to  store.  Provide  extra 
IJersonnel  for  checking  in 
drivers’  cash  receipts  and  un¬ 
delivered  C.O.D.’s. 

5.  Telephone  Hoard.  If  super¬ 
visor  is  to  notify  key  executives, 
provide  with  advance  instrixc- 
tions.  Instruct  operators  in  ad¬ 
vising  customers  on  store  clcxs- 
ing.  Operations  in  some  stores 
will  immediately  say.  “This  is 
Blank’s.  We  are  closing  for  the 
day  because  cxf  the  Armistice. 
W’ill  you  please  call  again  to¬ 
morrow  (or  the  next  clay  the 
store  is  open) .  Thank  you.’’ 
and  then  break  the  connection 
without  waiting  for  a  replv. 

Decide  policv  on  outgoing 
calls. 


(j.  liereh’ing  Platforms.  Clear 
platforms  and  elevators  of  all 
incoming  merchandise.  Decide 
whether  to  close  receiving  plat¬ 
forms  to  further  deliveries. 
Finish  unloading  freight  cars 
at  warehouse,  where  rail  facili¬ 
ties  are  involved. 

7.  Receiving,  Marking  and  Stock- 
rooms.  C'.lose  department.  Clear 
aisles.  Decide  whether  un¬ 
marked  merchandise  should  be 
returned  to  stock.  Have  stock 
enroute  to  departments  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to  stocknMuns. 

S.  Protection  Department.  This 
Department  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  handling  of  cash, 
guarding  of  public  and  em¬ 
ployee  entrances,  general  plant 
and  building  check-up.  notifi¬ 
cation  of  outside  protection 
service,  and  arrangement  for 
added  night  tocerage.  Person¬ 
nel  may  have  to  be  tetnporarilv 
expanded,  in  which  case  em¬ 
ployees  in  certain  non-selling 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

move  on  the  part  of  a  department 
head.  She  need  not  be  a  person 
who  is  (jualified  to  make  decisions, 
but  she  ccjuld  “sit  in’’  with  custom¬ 
ers  who  would  like  to  get  more  in¬ 
formation  than  is  usually  ex¬ 
changed  over  the  counter.  Manu¬ 
facturers  go  to  great  lengths  to 
determine  what  the  customer  wants, 
riiey  select  with  great  care,  re¬ 
search  people  to  obtain  facts  about 
hosierv  wants.  But  after  all,  thev 
co\er  large  territories  and  average 
their  findings.  It  seems  to  us  that 
alert  hosiery  departments  could 
pattern  such  research  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  demand  right  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  do  a  wttrthwhile  job. 

Jitdging  from  what  we  hear 
generally  about  the  present  in¬ 
efficiency  of  salespersons,  it  cotild 
be  that  one,  ttr  |)eihaps  two.  con- 
stiltants  (known  bv  the  store  name) 
cotild  do  a  splendid  departmental 
selling  job  tiow  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  customer  confidence. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  clinic  advisor 
be  well  instructed  by  her  buyer  on 
information  for  the  satisfactorc 
consumer  purchase  of  nylons. 
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continues  to  win  friends 


From  the  April,  1 944,  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Notional 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


BURROUGHS  CAN  GIVE  YOU  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  INFORMATION  on  the 

trend  toward  cycle  billing  in  department  stores  ...  on  operational  details  of  the  various 
cycle  billing  methods  .  .  .  and  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  method  in 
solving  your  particular  billing  problems. 

BURROUGHS  HAS  THE  MOST  AUTOMATIC  MACHINES!  In  order  to  benefit  fully 
from  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  cycle  billing,  you  must  have  machines  providing 
the  highest  degree  of  automatic  operation.  Burroughs  automatic  cycle  billing  machines, 
especially  designed  for  department  stores,  provide  completely  automatic  credit  history 
record,  automatic  count  of  items,  automatic  balances,  automatic  control  totals,  auto¬ 
matic  printing  of  dates,  and  many  other  automatic  features. 

BURROUGHS  PIONEERED  CYCLE  BILLING!  Department  store  executives  interested  in 
cycle  billing  consult  with  Burroughs,  because  of  Burroughs’  years  of  experience  with 
this  streamlined  method.  When  cycle  billing  was  first  adopted — by  utilities,  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  others — it  was  Burroughs  who  pioneered  the  development  of  new  pro¬ 
cedures  and  new  machines  for  maximum  production  under  this  new  billing  method. 
Inquire  about  cycle  billing  designed  for  you,  at  your  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Is  Ready-to-Wear  Headed  for  Assembly 
Line  Production? 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


teristically  fickle  seH. 

“I  have  said  that  the  automotive 
industry  is  closely  linked  to  ready- 
to-wear.  I  now  suggest  that  the 
Army,  as  never  before,  is  an  in> 


are  execrably  dressed.  You  have 
ix.‘en  in  business  in  Paris  and  are 
not  astonished.  ff)r  you  know  that 
artistic  clothes  are  made  by  cou¬ 
turiers,  but  that  ready-to-wear  is 
prwluced  for  French  peasants  and 
their  metropolitan  cousins. 

“Turn  now  to  my  Exhibit  li.  It 
is  the  catalog  of  one  of  our  largest 
mail  order  houses  and  is  of  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  vintage  as  the  French 
catalog:  1932.  It  shows  dresses 
that  arc  of  slightly  better  design 
|x.‘rhaps,  but  you  will  agree,  I 
think,  that  there  is  no  notable  dif¬ 
ference.  It,  t(K),  is  apparentlv  aimed 
at  the  small-town  trade,  for  its 
black-and-white  drawings  are  not 
much  superior  to  the  stuff  shown 
in  the  French  catalog. 

“Now  look  at  the  last  bit  of  evi¬ 
dence  I  want  to  introduce.  Exhibit 
C.  It  is  the  Fall  and  Winter  1944- 
45  catalog  just  published  by  the 
same  American  mail  order  house 
that  produced  Exhibit  B.  .\  big 
beautiful  Ixiok  with  hundreds  of 
magnificent  colored  gravures — 
photographs  of  real  people  instead 
of  the  crude  drawings  that  appear 
in  the  1932  catalog.  An  almost  in¬ 
credible  improvement  accomplish¬ 
ed  within  a  dozen  vears.  Rich- 
l(H>king  garments  with  good  basic 
lines.  .An  earlier  demonstration  of 
the  mail  order  houses’  changed 
appraisal  of  their  public  occurred 
several  years  ago  when  one  of  them 
started  holding  annual  fashion 
shows  in  the  same  New  York  hotel 
at  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
4Vindsor  so  frequently  stop. 

Static  Styles? 

"I  have  said  that  we  have  done 
wonders  in  styling  during  the  f>eri- 
od  1920  to  1932  and  again  from 
1932  to  1944.  But  here  1  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  remarkable  sit¬ 
uation:  Since  the  fall  of  France 
there  have  been  no  new  styles. 
Proof?  l.(K)k  at,  say.  Life  Magazine 
for  1940.  (Compare  its  drawings 
and  photographs  of  garments  with 
those  that  currently  appear  in  such 
a  trade  paper  as  Women's  ^Vcar. 
No  difference!  .Any  of  those  1940 
styles  shown  could  be  put  in  the 


windows  of  our  stores  without 
seeming  outmoded!  I  he  only  new 
style,  the  only  exception  1  can 
think  of,  is  the  short  evening  tlress, 
that  camisole  dress  with  bolero 
that  came  in  aljout  two  years  ago. 

“Because  of  our  vital  concern 
with  war  during  the  past  four 
years,  I  suppose  it  is  fortunate  that 
fashion  has  not  been  her  charac- 


|M)rtant  factor  that  may  revolution 
ize  garment  making.  For  one  thing, 
as  is  well-known  the  Quartermaster 
Clorps  of  our  army  has  in  recent 
v<;ars  been  the  biggest  textile  blu¬ 
er  in  the  world.  I  believe  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  army  clothing  have 
learned  many  shortcuts  helpful  to 
priHluction.  Fhose  improved  meth- 
<k1s  will  not  be  forgotten  after  the 


V-Day  Plans  Ready  Now 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


departments  can  be  assigned  to 
it  in  advance  and  specially  in¬ 
structed. 

Fhe  general  problem  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  building  from  the 
day  to  the  night  force  or  other 
temporary  coverage  w'ill  have 
to  be  met. 

9.  Maintenance  Department.  Shut 
down  motors  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  —  reverse 
“up”  escalators— special  instruc¬ 
tions  to  elevator  operators— 
change  in  night  cleaning  forces 
—preparation  of  special  barri¬ 
cades— emergency  repairs. 

10.  Display  Department.  .Advance 
preparation  of  signs  and  posters 
regarding  store  closing,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  immediate  use. 

11.  Mail  Department.  Policy  of 
clearing  metered  mail,  delivery 
of  mail  and  packages  to  post 
office,  continued  handling  of 
incoming  parcel  post. 

12.  Bakery  Department.  Policy  re¬ 
garding  disposal  of  perishable 
sttKk  on  hand  to  employees. 
Completion  or  storage  of  baked 
goods  in  process. 

13.  Restaurant  and  Kitchens.  Same 
as  for  Bakery  Department.  Clos¬ 
ing  of  employee  cafeteria.  Spe¬ 
cial  instructions  to  waitresses 
regarding  completion  of  service 
to  customers. 

14.  Hospital.  Staff  to  stand  by. 
Employees  to  be  returned  to 
departments  or  sent  home. 

1,5.  Parking  Garages.  Policy  re¬ 
garding  admitting  new  custom¬ 
ers.  Special  instructions  for 


clearing  garage  or  packing  lots. 

Special  Problems.  Liquor  De¬ 
partments  will  require  special 
liandling  and  protection  by  those 
stores  which  have  such  depart¬ 
ments,  especially  when  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  located  on  the  street 
floor  with  separate  entrances.  Most 
of  these  departments  will  close  im¬ 
mediately.  Special  barricades  for 
windows  have  been  or  should  be 
prepared  and  installed  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  V-day  news. 

Extra  fieople  will  be  needed  to 
guard  doors  and  prevent  further 
entry,  and  to  clear  the  department 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Special  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  provided  for  re¬ 
serve  stocks  in  store  or  warehouse. 
Merchandise  in  transit  should  be 
immediately  returned  to  stock. 

Publicity 

1.  .Arrange  for  any  special  exter¬ 
nal  displays,  such  as  flags,  bunt¬ 
ing,  special  lighting,  etc. 

2.  Prepare  in  advance  signs  or 
fiosters  to  be  used  on  doors  or 
windows  explaining  why  store 
is  closed  and  when  it  w'ill  re¬ 
open. 

Xote:  The  Retail  Merchants 
.Association  of  Detroit  has  a 
Publicity  Committee  working 
on  a  suitable  pioster  to  be  quick¬ 
ly  affixed  to  the  inside  of  dis¬ 
play  windows.  The  poster  will 
carry  an  appropriate  message 
to  the  public,  based  on  the 
general  theme  that  the  war 
isn’t  over,  to  allay  hysteria  and 
to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
getting  back  to  work  to  deliver 
the  knockout  punch. 
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war  nils.  .So  garment  makers  may 
be  al)le  at  last  to  parallel  many 
ot  the  assembly  line  methixls  that 
hel|)iil  to  make  automobiles  our 
coimiry's  most  valuable  protluct. 

“Alter  the  war  then,  maybe,  we 
shall  l)e  able  to  turn  out  dresses— 
st\le  merchamlise— in  carload  lots 
ol  lOO.OtM)  or  so,  instead  ol  a  mere 
5  or  10  thousand.  It  will  be  a 
revolutionary  change:  the  garment 
maker,  backed  by  huge  capital,  will 
finallv  equal  the  hard  g<K)ds  manu¬ 
facturer  in  achieving  true  mass 
■priKluction  without  sacrihcing  qual¬ 
ity,  lor  Unit  No.  KMl.OOO  will  be 
every  bit  as  good  as  Unit  No.  ."jOO 
or  Unit  No.  10,(M)0. 

"What’s  this?  What  makes?  .  .  . 
Coats  and  dresses  coming  ofj  the 
assemhiy  line  like  refrigerators  and 
radios!  And  so  the  styles  are  static, 
eh?  Xothing  new  since  the  fall 
of  France?  .  .  .  A  little  later  in  this 
report,  a  leading  manufacturer  dis¬ 
putes  these  assertions.  But  he  will 
xeait  until  our  first  speaker  has  con¬ 
cluded. -W.W. 


Horizontal  Production 

“Such  large-scale  manufacture  of 
apparel  will  require  specially  de¬ 
signed  machinery,  so  arranged  that 
‘horizontal  production’  is  made 
possible.  As  it  is,  the  great  garment¬ 
making  centers  are  for  the  most 
part  located  in  thickly  populated 
cities  which  permit  only  of  ‘per¬ 
pendicular  production.’ 

“I  visualize  huge  garment  fac¬ 
tories  housed  in  long  one-story 
buildings.  They  must  necessarily 
be  located  in  communities  attrac¬ 
tive  to  labor  and  easy  of  access  by 
rail,  truck  and  plane.  Such  a  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  appropriately  staffed. 
Thus  its  production  manager  will 
not  be  an  S80-a-week  man.  He  will 
be  a  ,S20,000-a-year  man  of  engineer¬ 
ing  turn  of  mind,  skilled  on  pat¬ 
terns  and  such  tools  of  our  trade. 
.\nd  his  immediate  associates  will 
have  nearly  equal  qualifications 

“Yes,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  mountains  of  uniforms  for 
the  armed  services  will  result  in 
markedly  stimulating  the  technique 
of  manufacturers  of  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  What  effect  will  the  wearing 
of  uniforms  have  on  men’s  civilian 
styles?  That’s  a  question  I  can 
answer  with  one  word.  Consider¬ 
able. 


Men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces,  many  with  families, 
move  to  unfamiliar  surround¬ 
ings.  War  workers  find  them¬ 
selves  in  new  industrial  centers. 

Where  do  these  strangers  find 
helpful  buying  and  service  in¬ 
formation  about  branded  prod¬ 
ucts  and  local  shopping  centers? 

The  answer  is  "in  the  Classified.” 

They  know  the  popular  ‘yellow 
pages’  of  the  telephone  book 
help  find  authorized  outlets  of 
trade  marked  products — needed 
articles  like  luggage,  mattresses 
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and  bedding,  floor  coverings, 
kitchen  ware  and  paint. 

When  you  list  your  store 
under  the  trade  marks  of  the 
advertised  brands  you  sell  or 
service  as  well  as  other  classi¬ 
fications,  you  help  direct  stran¬ 
gers  in  town  to  your  store.  That’s 
one  reason  advertising  in  the 
Classified  pays. 

Get  complete  details  of  this 
merchandising  plan  from  your 
telephone  company, 

Just  call  the  Business 
Office. 
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“'I'o  niy  mind  the  most  imjior- 
tant  aspect  of  the  jMtstwar  ready- 
to-war  situation  is  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  pnKfuction.  Problems  of 
distribution  and  consumption  are 
secondary.  Still  I  think  we  shoidd 
spend  a  minute  or  two  on  women’s 
fashions.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
they  have  changed  hardly  at  all 
during  the  past  four  years.  Post¬ 
war  fashions  are  not  likely  to  be 
so  static. 

“In  compliance  with  the  unspok¬ 
en  demands  of  their  returned  male 
audience,  in  obedience  to  that 
primal  urge  toward  motherlKMul 
that  war  has  curbed,  women  Avill 
do  everything  to  dress  deliciously, 
thus  to  equip  themselves  for  their 
battle  royal  to  secure  masculine 
interest.  If  you  doubt  this  it  will 
be  Itecause  you  have  not  had  my 
facilities  for  listening  to  hundreds 
of  reports  on  what  young  women 
workers  have  talked  about;  day  in 
and  day  out,  ever  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor. 

Postwar  Women 

“They  talk  about  marriage  and 
the  return  of  their  G.I.  and  what- 
are-you-going  to-wear?  I'heir  new 
jobs  have  put  extra  money  into 
their  handbags,  but  it  dwsn’t  stay 
there  long,  for  they  mask  their 
deep  concern  about  the  future  by 
buying  crazy  hats,  romantic  lin¬ 
gerie,  jjerfume,  frills,  Itows,  and 
shovelfuls  of  costume  jewelry  made 
of  everything  from  seashells  to 
leather  liecause  metal  is  on  the 
priorities  list.  Earrings  are  a  must 
these  days,  as  everyotie  knows. 

“The  postwar  wotnati  may  not 
be  content  with  garments  of  simple 
lines  and  practically  devoid  of  dec¬ 
oration.  'I'here  may  be  ati  irresist¬ 
ible  drive  that  carries  her  to  the 
exotic  and  bizarre.  'I  here  will  be 
draped  and  mohled  bodices,  dazzle 
of  sequins  and  other  glamor-glitter 
touches,  elalxnate  draping  atul 
pleating,  resulting  iti  a  festive, 
dress-up  series  of  styles  with  a  fussi- 
tiess  calculated  to  please  ret  ui  tied 
heroes.  .  .  .  Perhaps.” 

Much  less  than  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  retailer  just 
(juoted  w’as  evinced  by  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  coat  and  suit  man¬ 
ufacturers.  His  garments  are  made 
in  more  than  a  score  of  big-citv 
factories.  They  are  to  lie  found  ad¬ 


vertised  iti  most  of  the  national 
magazines  and  retail  at  $29..')0  to 
$200.  So  his  opiniotis  and  his  coni- 
tnetits  on  the  previous  speaket  > 
views  seemed  well  worth  obtain¬ 
ing.  He  said: 

"'rwetity  years  ago  1  used  to  have 
some  of  the  same  ideas  as  the  Mr. 

X  you  have  beeti  talking  with.  Yes. 

I  believed  in  translerritig  prodm- 
tioti  from  overcrowded  cities  to  lac- 
tories  located  iti  pleasatU  coutury 
towns.  I  recall  making  numerous 
tri|)s  to  Washitigton  about  a  doz¬ 
en  years  ago  in  order  to  assure  the 
Ciovernment  that,  like  certain  other 
reatly-to-wear  matiufacturers.  I 
would  do  my  best  to  provide  work 
for  a  factorv  to  be  established  iti 
Hightstown,  X.  j. 

“Ihe  Govertnnent  put  several 
milliotis  ituo  the  project,  which 
was  intended  to  provide  a  liveli¬ 
hood  for  several  hutidred  families. 
It  had  matiy  Utopiati  aspects: 
pleasatU  homes  for  the  workers, 
little  farms  that  their  families  could 
operate,  and  so  on. 

“But  I  guess  the  idea  was  regatd- 
ed  as  too  socialistic.  The  Highs- 
towti  platit  may  be  still  operating, 
but  I  have  no  defniite  information 
on  that  score.  .After  the  thing  got 
under  way.  we  m.ituifacturers  were 
informed  by  the  itnioti  head  that 
he  did  not  favor  emigratioti  of  X’ew 
York  workers  to  Hightstown— which 
closed  that  chapter  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned. 

“I  Ix-lieve  in  that  sort  of  model 
community,  which  is  winning  wider 
acceptatice  sear  after  year.  But  1 
cannot  agree  with  your  big  retailer, 
.Mr.  X.  that  the  ready-to-wear  in¬ 
dustry  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
example  of  heavy  industry  and  turti 
out  garments  by  assembly-litie,  hori- 
zotital  productioti  methods. 

“He  spoke  to  you  of  production 
in  lots  of  100,000  units.  Our  own 
coticerti,  with  its  factories  scattered 
over  several  hutulred  miles  of  met- 
ropolitati  area,  is  equipped  for  such 
volume  jiroduction.  But  that 
would  tiecessitate  our  working  six 
months  ahead.  Why  try  to  out¬ 
guess  Fashion  by  six  motuhs? 
Three  months  is  risky  etiough— that 
is  the  margin  we  are  accustomed  to 
working  on. 

“Ready-to-wear  is  style  merchan¬ 
dise  and  is  outmoded  matiy  times 
(piicker  than  radios,  refrigerators 
(Continued  on  page  oo) 
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Keep  Out  the 
6th  Column - 
Carelessness! 


Easy  come,  easy  go:  When  business 
is  good  efficiency  usually  drops,  care¬ 
lessness  gets  a  foothold  if  you  let  it. 
Don’t! 

Make  your  plans— make  them  stick. 
Don’t  let  careless  operations  become 
a  habit. 


The  1943  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results 

Will  make  your  planning  easier,  more  secure  against  habit-forming 
war-time  laxity.  Provides  “goal  data”  based  on  experiences  of  stores 
which  don’t  tolerate  carelessness. 

Store  Principals,  Merchandisers,  Buyers,  Store 
Managers,  Promotion  Executives  and  Controllers 
—all  should  have  individual  copies. 

To  Members  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Affiliated  Groups— $2.00  per  copy. 

Quantity  Discount— 6  or  more  copies  25%. 

Special  Price  to  Contributors— $1.00  per  copy  (no  quantity  disc.). 
Price  to  Non-members,  $5.00  per  copy,  prepaid. 


SoiiM  phosM  of  oporation 
covorod  in  Hm  roport: 
DEPARTMENTAL 

MERCHANDISING  STATISTICS: 

CumuUtIv*  Markon 
Markdowns 
Stock  Shortage 
Workroom  Not  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Salas  %  to  Total  Store 
Salas  %  to  Last  Yaar 
Transactions  %  to  Last  Yaar 
Return  %  to  Gross  Salas 
Dollar  Salas  Par  Squara  Foot 

DEPARTMENTAL 
OPERATING  EXPENSES: 

Administrativa  %  to  Salas 
Fixad  Plant  &  Equipmant  Costs 
Total  Occupancy 
Newspaper  Cost 
Total  Publicity 
Buying  %  to  Salas 
Saiaspaopla's  Salaries 
General  Selling  Expanse 
Delivery  Expanse 
Total  Selling  Expanse 
Total  Operating  Expense 


Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  Publication  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  city. 
Controllars*  Congress  101  West  31st  Street  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Please  sand . copy/ies  of  the  1943  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Oparating  Rasults  to: 


Make  checks  payable  to 
N.R.D.G.A.  (To  facilitate 
delivery  please  remit  with 
order). 


Company. 


Zone  No . State. 
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Will  Builders  or  Stores  Get  Postwar 
Appliance  Sales? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


incnt  stores,  and  those  in  the  retail 
field.  This  leaves  houses  that  will 
be  produced  by  operative  or  specu¬ 
lative  builders,  or  perhaps  pre¬ 
fabricators.  Here  resale  rather  than 
retail  buying  motives  are  involved. 

If  equipment  is  incorporated  in 
the  houses  and  sold  with  them,  the 
builder  performs  the  retail  selling 
function  and  is  entitled  to  com- 
|>c‘nsation  in  the  form  of  discount, 
just  as  the  dealer  is  when  he  pro¬ 
vides  his  retail  selling  ability  to 
the  success  of  a  transaction.  This 
sounds  somcw'hat  theoretical,”  he 
added,  “but  I  nevertheless  believe 
it  covers  the  philosophy  invohed. 

Retail  Contribution 

“As,  of  course,  you  realize,”  he 
continued,  “we  as  manufacturers 
do  not  franchise  dealers— this  is 
done  by  distribution— but  I’m  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  view  that  retail¬ 
ers  will  find  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  their  particular  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  business,  their  re¬ 
tailing  skill  in  existing  homes  and 
owned-built  new  homes.  I  believe 
that  their  own  interests  will  be  best 
served  if  they  do  not  dissipate  their 
efforts  by  attempting  to  reach  the 
resale  market  of  operative  builders; 
and  if  they  urge  their  suppliers  to 
concentrate  on  the  best  operative 
builders,  whose  model  homes  w'ill 
function  as  rent-free  showrooms  for 
dealers  and  provide  retail  leads 
from  the  98  percent  of  visitors 
which  surveys  show  have  no  in¬ 
tentions  of  buying  a  house.” 

However,  a  representative  of  an¬ 
other  manufacturer  stated  that  his 
firm  was  greatly  concerned  over  the 
prospect  of  this  change  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  electrical  appliances, 
and  he  earnestly  hoped  it  would 
not  develop  to  a  point  that  )jresent 
plans  indicate.  He  regarded  it  as 
a  definite  threat  to  retailing.  “It 
is,”  he  declared,  “only  a  step  from 
financing  refrigerators  and  washing 
machines  and  other  electrical 
equipment  to  financing  beds  and 
other  furniture.  Why  not  all  house¬ 
hold  equipment  and  furnishings?” 


he  asked.  “There  is  no  telling  how 
far  this  sort  of  thing  may  go.  The 
furnitiue  people,”  he  added,  “are 
up  in  arms  about  it.  Anything  we 
can  reasonably  do  to  protect  the 
dej)artment  store  and  other  retail¬ 
ers  who  pioneered  this  business  and 
took  the  lean  years  with  the  good 
ones,  we  are  certainly  eager  to  do, 
but  if  this  situation  is  forced  on  us 
we  propose  to  get  our  share  of  the 
ljusiness.  \Ve  may  have  to  form 
our  own  selling  organization  and 
franchise  the  building  supply 
dealer,  hut  we  hope  it  won’t  come 
to  that.” 

Both  manufacturers  and  dealers 
agree  that  after  the  war  people  will 
buy  on  a  longer  term  basis.  One 
appliance  buyer  said  livability  is 
undoubtedly  the  keynote  of  the 
postwar  house.  He  pointed  out 
that  no  matter  how  great  the  de¬ 
mand  for  houses,  they  will  still 
have  to  be  sold.  Competition,”  he 
said,  “will  be  extremely  keen,  and 
according  to  the  builders  the  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  house  is  the  one 
that  will  sell.  Builders  are  today 
picturing  the  postwar  house  with 
automatic  heat,  hot  w’ater,  and  tem¬ 
perature  control.  It  will  have  the 
most  modern  cooking  facilities, 
refrigeration  and  storage.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  disposal  of 
garbage  and  the  elimination  of 
cooking  odors.  The  modern  post¬ 
war  house  will  have  facilities  for 
automatic  dish  washing  and  laun¬ 
dering  equipment  designed  for  the 
capacity  of  the  house. 

Public  Expectation 

“Now,”  continued  the  buver, 
“the  building  industry  is  educating 
the  public  to  expect  this  almost- 
jjcrfect  house,  fully  equipped  for 
easy  living  when  the  owner  takes 
over.  No  one  questions  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  house,  but  the 
point  is,  who  is  going  to  sell  all 
this  equipment?  It  is  true  that  the 
practice  of  supplying  a  gas  range 
with  a  house  is  of  long  standing, 
and  in  spite  of  this  the  appliance 
dealer  has  always  had  his  share  of 


the  range  business.  But  if  this  plan 
goes  over,  covering  so  w’ide  a  range 
of  appliances,  it  will  have  a  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  on  general  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution. 

“Price  policy  will  play  a  big  part 
in  this  problem;  will  the  manu¬ 
facturer  maintain  pricot  with  the 
builder?  Nobody  coidd  be  so  op¬ 
timistic  as  to  believe  this.  Tlien 
again,”  asked  the  buyer,  “will  the 
new  homeowner  be  permitted  to 
purchase  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  direct  from  a  dealer  and  ha\e 
it  financed  along  with  the  house 
on  a  long  term  mortgage?  You  can 
guess  the  answer  to  this. 

C^ertain  Weaknesses 

“But  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
certain  definite  weaknesses  in  this 
set-up  to  include  electrical  etpiip- 
ment  in  the  insurance  of  home 
tnortgages.  In  the  first  place,  every¬ 
body  knows  about  the  headaches 
home  owners  have  had  who  bought 
their  houses  from  the  highly  specu¬ 
lative  type  of  builder:  wtmdwork 
warping,  loose,  rattling  windows, 
inadequate  radiation,  peeling  paint, 
unsatisfactory  plumbing  and  in 
some  cases  the  houses  actually  col¬ 
lapsing.  Had  speculative  builders 
of  this  type  selected  practically  all 
of  the  electrical  equipment,  you 
can  imagine  the  added  discomfort 
of  living  in  such  a  house.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  home  owner’s  wasted 
investment,”  he  added.  “Many 
speculative  builders  have  been 
famous  for  cutting  corners,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  expect  any  great 
change  in  their  methods. 

“.And  another  thing,”  went  on 
the  buyer.  “Suppose  a  householder 
finds  an  appliance  unsatisfactory, 
or  perhaps  he  can’t  get  service  on 
it?  .After  a  while  he  gets  good  and 
sore,  so  he  holds  up  his  payments. 
Whoever  sold  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  in  question  has  already  been 
paid,  in  full.  So  who’s  holding  the 
bag?  I  haven’t  heard  an  answer  to 
that  one. 

“Then  again,  let’s  say  this  dream 
house  carries  a  twenty-year  mort¬ 
gage.  A  refrigerator  will  wear  out 
in  about  twelve  years,  a  washing 
machine  in  seven  or  eight,  and  a 
gas  range,  maybe  in  ten  years.  In 
about  twelve  years  his  electrical 
equipment  is  shot  and  it  isn’t  paid 
for  yet.  I  know,”  he  said,  “the 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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inediaic  solution  to  the  tangle 
main  lear  will  result  when  the  re- 
coineision  of  plants  take  elfect, 
howexei,  he  did  point  out  that 
evils  growing  out  of  these  nialad- 
jiislments  could  wreck  our  chance 
to  make  the  most  of  our  possibili¬ 
ties. 

On  ihe  subject  of  Federal  fiscal 
problems,  the  speaker  offered  the 
following;  “We  shall  have  a  new, 
undigesied  Federal  debt  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  hundred  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  .Much  of  this  debt  has  lieen 
placed  on  an  emotional  appeal. 
Many  of  these  securities  must  find 
a  new  home  in  the  postwar  period. 
The  interest  rate  on  these  securi¬ 
ties  is  about  one-half  that  of  those 
issued  in  the  last  war.  Ifie  amount 
is  ten  times  as  great.  If  we  have  a 
free  market,  what  will  be  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  on  these  securities?  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  these  prices  on 
the  solvency  of  our  institutional 
holders?  If  the  market  is  tiot  a  free 
one,  what  will  be  the  effec  ts  of  a 


controlled  market?  'Fhese  are  the 
things  which  must  be  considered 
when  we  try  to  appraise  c>ur  chances 
of  cashing  in  on  the  twelve  assets 
mentioned.” 

C^onclusion 

In  summing  up  the  balance  sheet, 
Mr.  I’uckett  expressed  the  fielief 
that  these  liafiility  prol)lems  can 
f.e  solved,  and  emphasi/ed  that  only 
on  these  conditions  does  the  post¬ 
war  pericKl  look  inviting.  “If  these 
|)roblems  are  not  solved,”  he  said, 
“due  to  mishandling  in  any  one  of 
a  dozen  different  ways,  the  entire 
j.'icture  could  deteriorate  rapidly.” 

In  closing,  the  President  of  the 
•Allied  .Stores  Corporation  wound 
up  the  subject  l)y  fn  inging  us  back 
to  present  clay-by-day  jobs.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  these  jobs  in  the  postwar 
period,  can  follow  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  today.  .Admittedly,  there 
are  standards  of  achievement  be¬ 
low  which  we  cannot  fall,  there  will 
I)e  a  tax  l)urden  to  carry,  and  un¬ 


heard  of  levels  of  production  to 
meet.  .Said  the  speaker,  “Everyone 
has  a  contril)ution  to  make  in 
meeting  these  obligations  of  the 
postwar  world.  Manufacturers  must 
not  only  produce  merchandise  to 
satisfy  existing  demands.  New  items 
afjout  which  the  present  day  con¬ 
sumer  has  never  heard  must  be 
developed  and  a  desire  for  them 
createcl.  New  and  improved  mate¬ 
rials  must  be  so  used  as  to  create 
new  needs,  wants,  and  demands  .  .  . 
The  postwar  world  cannot  be  built 
out  of  policies,  practices,  and  tech- 
nicpies  of  yesterday,  regardless  of 
how  well  they  seemed  to  work  in 
that  period.” 

.Summing  up  with  a  plea  to 
manufacturers  to  exercise  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness  of  planning  his 
product,  Mr.  Puckett  emphasized 
that  manufactured  prcKlucts  are 
useless  and  the  whole  effort  futile 
unless  the  problems  of  distribution 
at  a  higher  rate  are  solved.  Selling 
impact  must  also  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  constitute  a  complete 
follow-through  on  the  efforts  of  the 
producer. 


PLANNING  CAN 


BE  DONE  NOW  I 


Many  executives  are  giving  thought  today 
to  store  improvements  that  can  be  carried 
out  when  building  materials  are  available. 

Whether  for  a  store,  warehouse,  delivery 
station,  service  building,  customer  park¬ 
ing  garage,  escalator,  fur  vault  or  similar 
improvement,  many  merchants  are  having 
preliminary  studies  and  sketches  made 
NOW. 

Our  years  of  experience  in  this  field  quali¬ 
fy  us  to  help  stores  with  such  planning. 
Write  us  today  for  further  information. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
DESIGN  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUCTURES 
10  East  40th  Street 
New  York 
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IRVING  C.  FOX.  counsel  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  Manager  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  to  succeed  the  late  Harold  R. 
Young,  died  at  his  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  August  13.  He  was  sixty- 
one  years  old. 

Until  1943,  when  he  urtderwent 
an  operation  from  which  he  never 
appeared  to  recover  fully,  Mr.  Fox 
had  lx.*en  noted  for  the  vigor  of 
his  crusade  against  the  extension 
of  bureaucratic  controls  into  the 
retail  field  and  for  his  ironic  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  complicated  legal  termi¬ 
nology  of  government  orders.  In 
spite  of  ill  health,  he  had  continued 
indefatigably  to  chart  out  the  legal 
course  of  retailers  in  opposing  un¬ 
wise  legislation,  and  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active  within  the  past  six 
months  in  straightening  out  a 
tangle  of  FTC  rulings  and  price 
ceilings  in  the  fur  trade. 

Born  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  in 
1883,  Mr.  F'ox  was  a  civil  engineer 


IRVIfllG  t  FOX 


as  well  as  a  lawyer,  .\fter  some 
years  of  practice  in  both  of  these 
professions,  he  joined  the  Namm 
Store,  Br(M)klyn,  N.  in  1920,  as 
head  of  its  legal  department,  later 
iK-coming  director  of  store  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
company.  He  joined  the  NRDG.\ 
in  1933,  at  a  time  when  his  services 
were  especially  valuable  in  con¬ 
nection  Avith  the  drafting  of  NRA 
codes.  Later  he  represented  the 
Association  in  its  fight  against 
crippling  legislation  involving  de¬ 
sign  protection.  Known  for  his 
conviction  that  retailers  serve  them¬ 
selves  best  by  serving  consumers 
well,  he  was  an  advocate  of  ac¬ 
curately  informative  labeling  and 
a  consistent  supporter  of  FTC 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Fox  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs. 
Catherine  C.  Fox;  three  daughters, 
Louise,  Carolyn,  and  Ruth  Fox; 
his  mother,  and  two  brothers, 
Henry  Fox  and  J.  Bertram  Fox. 


Recommendations  of  the 
Postwar  Planning 
Committee 

(Continued  jroni  page  20) 

those  from  whom  they  buy  mer¬ 
chandise.  riierefore,  if  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G(M)ds  .Association,  through  its 
V’etulor  Relations  Committee,  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  discussions  Avith 
\arious  tratle  groups  representing 
our  resources.  By  these  methods 
Avays  can  be  Avorked  out  by  Avhidi 
retailers,  m^iufacturers  and  Avhole- 
salers  may  mutually  assist  in— 

1.  Assuritig  needed  increase  in 
production. 

2.  more  orderly  reconversion 
to  the  making  of  neAv  sup¬ 
plies. 

3.  I'he  .achievement  of  better 
selling  as  a  means  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of 
employment  and  prosperity. 

Cooperation  With  Other 
Organizations 

AVe  recognize  the  importance  of 
(ooperation  among  all  business 
groups  seeking  ways  of  insuring 
postAvar  employment  and  general 
prosperity  and  offer  our  coopera¬ 
tion  to  all  groups  and  organizations 
of  similar  intent.  We  urge  upon 
retailers,  in  their  own  localities, 
the  importance  of  similar  coopera¬ 
tion  Avith  all  other  interested  local 
groups. 

National  Problems  Which 
Call  For  Solution 

\Ve  strongly  believe  that  favor¬ 
able  action  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  Avith  the  fol- 
loAving  serious  problems  Avould  aid 
immeasurably  in  obtaining  a 
speedy  and  orderly  reconversion  to 
a  peacetime  basis  and  Ave  there¬ 
fore  urge— 

1.  That  the  hampering  restric¬ 
tions  of  government  controls, 
although  necessary  during  the 
Avar,  shall  be  withdrawn  at 
the  first  possible  moment; 
and  that  the  burden  of  proof 
for  the  need  of  retaining 
them,  beyond  the  duration 
of  actual  war,  must  then  rest 
upon  those  who  Avant  to  keep 
these  controls  alive. 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Ready-to- Wear — Headed^for 
Assembly  Line  Idea? 

, Continued  from  page  50) 

and  automobiles.  In  this  country 
espctially,  women  object  to  being 
unilonned.  American  designers 
ha\e  made  our  women  the  best- 
dressed  in  the  world— no  disputing 
that!  In  the  old  days,  iK'ginning 
twenty  years  or  so  ago,  I  used  t») 
sleep  through  countless  Paris  open¬ 
ings.  But,  thank  Ciod,  we  now 
stand  on  our  own  leet,  lor  our 
.American  designers  are  unsur¬ 
passed. 

“.\s  to  your  retailer’s  suggestion 
that  ‘there  has  been  no  new  style 
since  the  fall  of  Paris,’  that  is  with¬ 
out  foundation.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  to  justify  remotely  his  as¬ 
sertion  except  perhaps  the  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  buying  in  the  early 
fall  of  1913  which  finally  brought 
into  the  market  some  19-12  gar¬ 
ments.  W’e  have  had  many  new 
styles  since  1940  and  many  new 
colors  and  fabrics,  which  are  in 
themselves  new  styles  ...  I  am 
proud  of  our  industry.  I  think  that 
each  year  ready-to-wear  manufac¬ 
turers  do  a  better,  more  intelligent 
job— do  more  to  justify  public  fav¬ 
or.  1  find  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  will  be  tremendous 
changes  in  methods  of  garment 
manufactures  immediately  after 
the  war.” 


The  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  United  States  followed  the  trail  of  the  locomotive, 
and  Express  Service.  Beginning  with  1839  when  Express  Service  was 
started  in  New  England,  their  histories  run  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The 
railroads  opened  up  the  Great  West  and  helped  the  pioneers  win  it.  By 
1883,  more  than  95,000  miles  of  railway  had  been  built  and  over  these  lines 
Express  met  the  shipping  needs  of  our  expanding  nation. 

Today,  shipments  are  sped  on  their  way  through  the  coordinated  and 
integrated  rail-air  Express  Service,  10,000  trains  carrying  express  move 
daily  on  230,000  miles  of  track  at  modern  passenger  train  schedules.  In  the 
air,  huge  3-mile-a-minute  planes  carry  ever-increasing  numbers  of  express 
shipments.  Rail-Air  Express  is  doing  its  part  in  meeting  the  needs  of  war¬ 
time  shipping.  Come  peace,  this  105-year  shipping  service  will  again  encom¬ 
pass  every  conceivable  personal  item  as  well  as  the  products  of  industry  and 
agriculture. 

Greetings  on  a  Century  of  Service 
Younfi  Men’s  Christian  Association  is  100  years  old  this  year. 
Railway  Express  salutes  this  splendid  organization  on  its  cen¬ 
tury  of  service.  America  and  the  world  would  be  the  poorer 
without  the  high  ideals  that  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  furthered,  and  the  services  it  has  so  generously  rendered. 


NATION-WIDE 


RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


HANDELOKS 

c 

Deliver  the  Goods 


Will  Builders  or  Stores  Get 
Postwar  Appliance  Sales? 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

building  interests  will  tell  you  that 
other  equipment  of  a  house  wears 
out  quicker  than  appliances  and 
the  homeowner  expects  to  make  re¬ 
placements.  True  enough,  but  in 
this  case  he  must  continue  paying 
lor  eight  years  on  appliances  al¬ 
ready  worn  out.  Deliberately  mak¬ 
ing  a  man  pay  for  a  dead  horse  is 
bad  psychology. 

Preference  Problem 

“.Another  point  is  this,”  declared 
the  buyer.  “Let  us  assume  that 
alter  hve  years  in  a  house  with  a 
twenty-five  year  mortgage,  the 
owner  wants  to  sell.  The  new 
prospect  savs,  ‘I  don’t  want  this 
washing  machine  at  all— we  don't 
do  any  washing  in  our  house.  And 
I  certainly  don’t  want  that  re¬ 
ft  igerator;  we've  got  a  really  g(M)d 
otie,  almost  new,  and  you  couldn’t 
get  my  wife  to  part  with  it.  Take 
this  junk  out  of  here,  deduct  the 
cost,  and  I’ll  buy  your  house.’  Now 
the  p<K)r  old  householder  saddled 
with  apj)liances  that  are  going  to 
take  somebmly  twenty  years  more 
to  j)ay  for,  can’t  possibly  take  them 
out  because  they  don’t  belong  to 
him.  Who  is  going  to  take  them 
out?  The  FH.\?  Hunt  yourself  up 
a  smart  builder  and  ask  him  what 
is  going  to  be  done  in  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

“Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  of  the  plan,”  said  the 
buyer,  “is  the  limited  range  of 
merchandise  with  which  the  build¬ 
er  must  work.  He  couldn’t  possi¬ 
ble  have  access  to  the  multiple 
lines  of  appliances  available  at 
legitimate  dealers.  What  this  plan 
provides  is  an  arbitrary  methfxl  of 
forcing  appliances  on  a  homebuyer, 
whether  or  not  he  likes  the  par¬ 
ticular  iTKtke  and  model.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  like  buying  a  house  with  a 
dog.  Maybe  you  really  do  want  a 
dog.  What  you  particularly  want 
is  a  police  dog.  But  what  you  get 
is  a  Pekinese.  .And  you  never  know 
exactly  what  it  costs,  because  the 
price  is  lost  in  the  obscuritv  of  a 
twenty-five  year  mortgage.” 

.Another  department  store  buyer 
pointed  out  that  in  the  history  of 
the  appliance  business  the  number 
of  manufacturers  has  been  reduced. 


HANDELOKS*  help  make  shopping  a 
pleasttre  Jor  Ruth  Terry,  one  of  the  stars 
in  Republic's  "Three  Little  Sisters." 


I  RUTH  may  be  stranger  than  fiction,  but  Holly¬ 
wood’s  make-believe  is  a  very  real  part  of  American 
life.  And  here,  too,  ladies  of  screen  fame  carry  many  of 
their  purchases  ...  in  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags. 

Like  all  fashion-conscious  women,  they  care  what 
they  carry,  and  they  prefer  HANDELOKS  —  the  Carry 
Bags  that  are  as  easy  on  the  eye  as  they  are  con¬ 
venient  to  carry. 

Most  of  the  nation’s  fine  stores  recognize  this  prefer¬ 
ence  and  are  planning  to  capitalize  more  fully  on 
HANDELOK  advantages  when  paper 
restrictions  are  relaxed  or  removed.  / 

*  HamJelok:  Courtesy  Robinson's,  Los  Angeles  j 


Phihthlphia  7,  Pa. 
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over  a  period  of  years,  from  some¬ 
where  around  two  hundred  to 
about  fifteen.  “Prof>er  distribu¬ 
tion.  he  said,  “has  been  the  reason 
tor  their  survival.”  He  mentioned 
the  iliree  classifications  as  dealer 
distribution,  mail  order,  and  utili¬ 
ties,  and  said  4hat  each  had  stuck 
to  its  held  of  operation.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  inmnluction  of  still 
another  means  of  distribution,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  builders 
engaged  in  housing  projects  under 
hmg  term  mortgages,  may  develop 
situations  similar  to  those  which 
in  I  lie  past  greatly  reduced  the 
nunilier  of  manufacturers. 

This  buyer  believes  that,  from  a 
Sidling  point  of  view,  some  angles 
ol  the  plan  will  prove  a  detriment 
rather  than  an  asset.  woman 
niav  not  like  the  particular  range 
that  the  speculative  builder  has 
decided  she  shall  have.  In  my  job 
I  happen  to  know  something  about 
women  and  ranges,  and  don’t  try 
to  tell  me  that  when  a  woman  is 
dead  set  against  a  certain  type  range 
any  super  salesman  alive  can 
change  her  mind.  She  would  give 
up  the  house  before  she  would  ac¬ 
cept  a  range  she  did  not  want.  So 
there  goes  the  sale  of  the  house  so 
lar  as  this  particular  prospect  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  that 
women  have  yet  reached  a  point 
where  they  will  be  satisfied  to  have 
kitchen  equipment  selected  for 
them  by  a  spieculative  builder. 

“.\s  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  in¬ 
sisted.  “the  whole  plan  restricts  the 
freedom  of  choice.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  plan,  not  only  because  I 
think  it  will  hurt  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  in  appliances,  but  because  I 
think  it  is  contrary  to  American 
principles.  In  168  years  this  coun¬ 
try  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  world.  Our  prosperity  and  high 
standard  of  living  have  been  built 
on  a  basic  .American  principle,  the 
freedom  of  industry  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  choice.” 

Probably  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  that  can  be  used  against 
the  plan  is  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
consumer  when  the  payments  are 
spread  over  a  20  to  25  year  jjeriod. 
A  man  close  to  the  plan  estimated 
for  us  that  it  will  cost  the  purchaser 
about  71  percent.  The  same  article 
that  can  be  bought  for  $100  cash 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$171.  he  savs. 


.An  old-time  merchant  takes  his 
ambitious  son  into  his  private 
office.  Over  in  the  corner  stands  one 
of  Frederick  Kohnle’s  first  crude 
price-marking  machines.  The  older 
man  goes  over  and  touches  it  with 
reverence.  “It  helped  me  get  my 
start,  son,”  he  says  tenderly;  “the 
new  .Monarchs  will  help  you  carry 
on  the  success  of  this  institution.” 

There  are  still  some  sage  old  re¬ 
tired  merchants  who  remember  that 
first  Monarch.  It  was  a  funny,  awk¬ 
ward  contraption  in  those  days 
when  retailing  and  the  department 


store  were  in  their  infancy.  But  it 
did  its  job  .  .  .  and  it  opened  a 
new  era  of  letting  the  public  know 
how  much  they’d  have  to  pay  for 
merchandise. 

No  one  thinks  about  price-mark¬ 
ing  errors  today.  Tickets  are  in¬ 
variably  marked  correctly  .  .  .  and 
thus  there  are  no  costly  slip-ups  or 
kickbacks. 

You  can  thank  Frederick  Kohnle 
for  this  unerring  system  of  accuracy. 
He  built  his  first  Monarch  right 
.  .  .  and  Monarchs  have  been  right 
ever  since.  Tomorrow  they  will 
still  be  the  outstanding  leaders! 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

OAYTOP'  OHIO 

TORONTO.  CANADA  •  LOS  ANGELES  CAL 
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'^The  Last  Three  Feet” 

(Continued  from  page  SI) 


lights  but  the  different  kinds  and 
colors  of  lighting  are  being  ex¬ 
amined.  Also  the  type  of  fixtures 
best  suited  for  the  individual  store. 

Ventilation 

.Many  business(;s  have  characteris¬ 
tic  odors  that  are  not  objectionable, 
riiere  are  others  that  due  to  faulty 
or  no  ventilation  build  up  a  com¬ 
bination  of  (Klors  that  assail  the 
patrons,  creating  a  very  bad  im¬ 
pression.  These  can  be  removed 
i)y  a  system  of  exhaust  fans  proper¬ 
ly  installed. 

Proper  circulation  of  air  creates 
a  shopping  climate  that  is  pleasing, 
removes  oppresive  heat  and  keeps 
fresh  air  in  motion.  The  exhaust 
fans  are  lx?ing  considered. 

Stockkeeping  and  Display 

.\t  this  jjoint  it  is  planned  to 
have  manufacturers’  representatives 
hold  meetings  to  discuss  modern 
stock  arrangement,  sales  displays, 
modern  counters  and  display  equip¬ 
ment. 

Research  has  developed  that  al¬ 
most  25%  of  our  national  retail 
volume  is  due  to  impulse  sales. 
.\dd  to  this  the  tremendous  volume 
occasioned  by  well  displaved  re 
lated  items  and  the  necessity  for 
visual  displays  becomes  a  must. 

Additional  Lines  of  Goods 

Much  thought  is  centered  about 
the  addition  of  new  lines  of  dura¬ 
ble  and  non-durable  g<M)ds.  I  hev 
realize  that  to  attract  new  trade 
and  hold  the  old  “standbys”  a 
greater  choice,  variety  and  selectitm 
of  g<KKls  is  vital.  Xo  longer  can  a 
merchant  satisfy  a  customer  with 
“I  don’t  stock  that  item,  but  I’ll 
get  i  for  you  next  week.”  .\  sale  will 
be  made  or  lost  on  the  spot. 

Air  Conditioning 

One  of  the  major  manufacturers 
of  air  conditioning  ecjuipment  is 
arranging  a  complete  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  “turning  comfort  into  cash” 
for  the  benefit  of  all  our  retail 
merchants.  It  is  claimed  that  sales 
in  an  air-conditioned  store  have 
jumped  25%  or  more  upon  the 
installation  of  such  comfort-giving 


e(pii|mient.  Those  ol  us  who  ha\e 
gone  through  these  jiasi  two  months 
can  well  appreciate  the  incentive 
to  shop,  eat  and  linger  in  the  (ool- 
ness  of  air-conditioned  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  successful  telail  store  <»1  the 
future  will  Ite  so  etpiipjted. 

Sales  and  Service  Personnel 

The  g«MMls  that  will  be  made 
in  our  factories  must  alst)  be  sold. 
All  manufacture  etuis  in  the  retail 
sale. 

Fuliv  realizing  this,  these  mer¬ 
chants  are  Uwtking  ahead  to  the 
employing  of  a  suffitietit  numi)er 
of  salespeople  as  will  be  retpiired 
to  service  their  trade  promptly, 
(ourteously  and  skillfullv.  The 
shortage  of  help  in  practically  everv 
store  and  service  estaltlishmetit  has 
served  to  emphasize  thC  neetl  for 
“catching  up”  on  this  inquntant 
phase  of  retailing. 

Free  Parking  Field 

Of  what  benefit  to  create  an  out¬ 
standing  shopping  center,  if  when 
customers  arrive  they  cantiot  liiul  a 
parking  place?  To  solve  that  prob¬ 
lem  the  merchants  purchased 
property  immediately  behind  the 
stores,  which  will  be  made  into  an 
attractive  parking  field.  Large 
enough  to  accommodate  more  than 
one  thousand  cars,  on  an  hourly 
rotating  basis,  over  F'ridav  and 
Saturday  both  local  and  transient 
autoists  will  be  able  to  stop  and 
shop  in  Franklin  Stpiare. 

What  .About  the  Cost? 

The  cost  of  this  project  will 
approximate  .S3(),0()().  .\  |>arking 

district  is  being  set  up  in  the 
township  and  each  business  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  assessed  a  small  amount 
over  a  long  period  of  amortization. 
Its  c«)sl  will  be  returned  many 
times  over  through  increased  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit. 

The  cost  of  the  store  fronts  will 
average  about  S-fOO  to  .S5()0  for  a 
15  foot  store.  This  figure  does  not 
include  new  bulkheads  or  inside 
window  areas. 

As  far  as  the  interiors  are  con¬ 
cerned  each  merchant  will  make 


as  many  or  as  few  improvements 
as  he  elects  and  spend  as  much 
money  as  he  feels  his  luture  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth. 

It  is  the  cottsensus  of  opinion 
that  every  dollar  invested  in  the 
modertiizing  of  his  business  will 
return  with  (ompound  interest. 

This  then  is  the  story  of  how 
one  of  our  more  than  120  thou¬ 
sand  communities  is  making  its 
postwar  plans.  It  can  be  saiil  that 
the  decisions  made  by  retailers  mnv, 
for  their  own  future,  will  iniluence 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 

.\  most  complete  study  of  retail 
|)roblems  has  been  compiled  for 
the  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  by  the  .\ssociation  of 
Cotisulting  .Management  Engineers 
which  you  will  find  most  helpful. 
These  can  be  secureil  from  vour 
local  C.E.D.  Chairman. 

Winnitig  the  Peace  will  be  an 
etpial  problem  to  winning  the  war. 
Retailers  will  form  the  backbone 
of  the  home  front  army.  The  light 
for  a  continued  high  ecotiomy  with 
high  employment  will  be  won  or 
lost  by  our  nation’s  retailers  in 
“The  Last  Three  Feet"  which  is 
merely  the  width  of  the  (onnter 
•  hat  separates  the  clerk  and  the 
consumer. 


Postwar  Planning  Committee 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

2.  'That  readjustment  of  federal 
taxes  which  will  encourage 
the  investment  of  risk  capital 
and  general  expansion  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  labor,  of 
consumers,  and  of  business 
enterprise  alike. 

‘5.  That  disposal  bv  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  such  surplus  mer¬ 
chandise  as  may  be  distribu¬ 
ted  within  the  United  States 
must  be  accomplished  in  an 
orderly  way  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  through  the  estab¬ 
lished  channels  of  business. 

■Vlthough  we  regard  these  prob¬ 
lems  as  highly  important  and  re- 
(juiring  prompt  F'ederal  action,  we 
urge  that  retailers  shall  not  post¬ 
pone  their  own  action  along  the 
lines  we  have  suggested,  awaiting 
the  decisions  of  government.  'The 
welfare  of  our  nation  demands 
dynamic  and  courageous  action. 
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1944  Credit  Management  Year  Book 

AVAILABLE  AUGUST  31,  1944 


Every  Credit  Manager  Needs  This  Book 

Two  vital  problems  face  credit  executives  today.  First  .  .  .  how  to  carry  on  credit  depart¬ 
ment  operations  efficiently  during  wartime;  and  second  .  .  .  how  to  prepare  for  the  vital 
role  retail  credit  will  play  in  the  postwar  period.  Valuable  suggestions  for  meeting  these 
problems  are  presented  in  the  new  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK,  compiled  by 
the  Credit  Management  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Cioods  Association. 

Twenty  of  the  leading  credit  managers  in  the  country  collaborated  with  a  group  of  store 
principals,  credit  bureau  managers,  consumer  credit  specialists  and  economists  to  produce 
this  book.  Their  views  on  retail  credit  management,  credit  sales  promotion,  credit  office 
correspondence,  credit  bureau  relations  and  postwar  credit  are  practical  to  the  extreme.  In 
addition,  the  latest  credit  statistics  are  included. 

Here  is  an  up-to-date  book  which  presents  a  realistic  picture  of  retail  credit  management 
with  special  emphasis  on  underlying  principles  and  policies.  Credit  executives  in  every 
type  of  business,  with  a  great  many  accounts,  or  with  a  limited  number,  will  find  innumer¬ 
able  helpful  facts  and  suggestions  in  this  informative,  easy-to-read  book.  In  fact,  it’s  a 
book  to  learn  from  ...  to  work  by  ...  to  have  always  at  hand  for  reference. 

ACT  .\T  ONCE  IF  YOU  WANT  THIS  BOOK!  The  edition  is  limited.  Be  sure  to  get 
your  copy  by  mailing  the  coupon  below  today. 

Price  to  members  $4.00  (to  others,  $5.50) 


HERE  ARE  THE  SUBJECTS  COVERED: 


Retail  Credit— Today  and  Tomorrow 

Functions  of  the  Credit  Manager 

Cycle  Billing  Has  Arrived 

C.an  We  Reduce  Operating  Expenses? 

Operating  Economies 

Credit  Department  Operations 

How  to  Analyze  the  Credit  Risk 

How  to  Prepare  a  Credit  Department  Manual 

Annual  Credit  Cards 

Will  We  Need  New  Charge  Customers? 

Customer  Relations 

How  to  Write  Better  Letters 

Credit  Letters  That  Get  Results 

Controlling  War  Workers’  Accounts 


Authorizing  Under  Regulation  W 
Charging  for  Cashing  Checks 
The  Personnel  Problem 
Layaways 

Accounts  in  Default 

Granting  Credit  to  Possible  Inductees 

The  Credit  Bureau— Your  First  Assistant 

The  Inflationary  Trend 

Retailing  of  Tomorrow 

An  Asset  to  Retailing 

Shall  Government  Oedit  Control  Be  Continued? 
The  Future  of  Instalment  Selling 
Consumer  Credit  Trends 
Results  of  1913  Retail  Credit  Survey 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  I 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Credit  Management  Division 


Please  send  me  .  copy/ies  of  the  1914  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK  as  soon  as  available,  at  $4.00  a 

copy  (non-members,  S5.50). 

Name  . . Companv  . 

Street  . Citv  . 

New  York  City  Orders— .'\dd  1%  Sales  Tax 


Make  checks  payable  to  N.R.D.G.A.  (To  facilitate  delivery  please  remit  with  order) . 

I  - 
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HAVY 


DIVISION  9 


^\ran6\rUlet  S)n<lK 


Meeting  Mail-Order  Competition 

(Contitud'd  from  page  23) 


Does  your  POSTWAR  plan 

SHUT  OUT  DUST 
DIRT  AND  NOISE? 


And  in  all  these  letters  I  was  just  casually 
meiitioniug  stationery  on  which  to  write  to  these 
hoys,  and  thinj^s  that  might  make  them  appro¬ 
priate  gilts.  And  1  was  calling  attention  to  the 
new  hahy  things  that  I  had  just  added  to  stock. 
.\nd  mentioning  sweaters  and  ball-hats  and 
things  that  the  youngster  might  spend  some  ol 
his  prize  money  lor— hut  just  carelessly,  and  as 
an  after  thought,  you  understand! 

.And  1  did  every  hit  of  this  hit  of  advertising 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  “I  want  YOU  to 
have  this!”  and  not,  “I  want  you  to  buy  this 
from  ME!” 


CJonstant  C',ontact  with  Caistumers 


Well  the  whole  tommunity,  both  local  aiul 
iiiral,  has  respontled  to  my  advertising  with 
greater  fer\or  than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  I 
began  it  more  than  four  years  ago  and  I  have 
made  it  a  regular  habit  to  reach  a  large  number 
of  customers  and  some  prospective  customers 
at  least  every  six  months.  That  is  regulated,  of 
(ourse,  by  changing  needs  in  their  (;vcrvdav 
living,  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  mv  often 
broken  and  sometimes  impossiblc-to-get  stock. 

And  in  this  latter  problem,  that  of  hard  to 
get  or  not  to  be  gotten  merchantlise,  is  the 
jjersonal.  short  note  especially  of  value;  it 
smooths  many  a  rullletl  coat  and  often  leaves  the 
customer  sorrier  for  me  because  I  cannot  get 
what  he  wants  than  he  is  for  himself! 

Sometimes  when  somebody  is  married  or  has 
something  unusual  happen  to  them,  aiul  always 
when  a  stranger  takes  residence,  I  drop  a  note 
or  card  without  even  mentioning  merchandise. 


MACY^S  (New  York)  installed  these  miMlern  RevulvinK 
I)(K)rs  to  assure  greater  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Freedom 
from  street  dust  means  less  soilage  of  merchandise — lower 
cleaning  hills-  and  less  redecorating  cost. 


Worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
any  plans  you  are  making  for  motlernization  and  im- 
prosement  of  your  store  when  peace  comes  are  the 
proven  merits  of  REVOLVING  DOORS.  Not  only 
do  they  shut  out  noise  and  protect  merchantlise  from 
damaging  dust  and  dirt,  they  reduce  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  costs  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  sales  people  and  customers. 

Our  plant  is  still  100^',  engaged  in  full-s])eed  war 
production,  but  we  can  help  you  plan  your  Revolving 
D(M)r  now  for  tpiick  delitery  wb.en  peace  comes. 


Investigate  the  manv  advantages  of  installing  Revolt 
ing  Doors  in  your  store.  Write  for  our  free  data  folder 


Gratifying  Results 

And  the  funny  but  important  part  of  the 
wlutle  thing  is  that  1  am  not  only  continuing 
to  build  my  business  and  am  holding  mv  own 
with  competitors,  but  I  am  having  a  darned 
good  time  while  I  do  it! 

Because  I  found,  a  little  to  my  own  surprise, 
I  must  admit,  that  once  I  let  myself  go  and 
became  interested  in  people  and  asked  how  was 
Gramma  Dowell’s  rheumatism:  and  how  many 
young  chickens  had  Mrs.  Lou  Miller  coming  off 
this  spring;  what  did  Bert  and  \Valter  Mays 
name  their  babv,  I  really  ^V.\N' TED  'TO 
K^O^V! 

Well  -  -  -  I  don’t  know  -  -  -  Maybe  |im 
I'oomey  over  at  the  post-office  hands  out  just 
as  manv  of  those  catalogues  as  he  ever  did.  But 
I’m  too  biisv  to  notice!  Too  busy  writing  letters! 
.And  laughing  and  shaking  hands  and  weighing 
lard  and  measuring  flowered  print  for  my  cus¬ 
tomers  -  -  -  and  mv  FRIENDS! 


!— (ails  heating  aiul  ciKiling  costs. 

2—  Iiureascs  usahle  (Uku'  space. 

3—  Retliices  daniage  from  dust  and  dirt. 
-I— .\ssnres  customers’  comfort. 

.5— .Safeguards  employees’  health. 


'WT^RnnTioniii 
^Vam  Kanncl 
rATCHisoN 
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